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Editorial 


This is the month in which teachers should 
begin to plan their work in Nature Study. 
The birds that have spent the winter in the 
South will be coming back to build their nests 
and to rear their young and to gladden our 
hearts with their songs. The children should 
be taught to protect the birds and not to rob 
their nests. Every teacher should familiarize 
herself with the birds that are recommended 
for protection by the Audubon Society. Al- 
though there are some birds that not enly 
should not be protected but should be exter- 
minated, there is danger that children, 
through ignorance, destroy the useful birds in 
attempting to exterminate those that are harm- 
ful. 

In rural districts, the teacher should urge 
the children to see that dogs be not allowed to 
roam at will through the fields for they will 
destroy not only the eggs but the young of 
those birds that nest on the ground. The chil- 
dren should also be taught to watch the house 
cat, and, whenever one is seen to be climbing a 
tree or a shrub or a vine for the purpose of 
catching the birds, it ought to be driven away. 
The house cat is one of the most destructive 
animals to bird life. 

This is also the month in which the wild 
flowers begin to bloom, and the children 
should be taught to recognize these and to be 
able to classify them according to their vari- 
ous families. The trees will begin to bud and 
blossom, and children should be taught to ob- 
serve and distinguish the different varieties. 
Forestry is becoming one of the most impor- 
tant interests to this country, and the school 
is the place in which to begin the teaching of 
this subject. 
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Preparation for the flower beds about the 
school yards should be begun now, and every 
child should become interested in this matter. 
Beautiful flower beds about the school build- 
ing will incite children to have the same at 
their homes where frequently the cultivation 


of flowers is entirely neglected. 
st SF 


more to remind 


We find it 


our subscribers that magazines and newspapers 


necessary once 
will not be forwarded unless additional post- 
We have numerous complaints 
the Journal has not 


age Is paid, 
month after month that 
been received, and in nearly every instance 
the cause is that the subscriber has changed 
the 
Journal has continued to go to the former 
address. This failure to notify us of the 
change not only causes additional labor to us 
but additional expense in furnishing duplicate 
copies and paying postage on same. We hope 
that our subscribers will bear this in mind and 
notify us immediately of any change in ad- 


address without notifving us and the 


dress. 


a R 


It will be a matter of pride for our school 
people in Virginia to know that the next meet- 
ing of the National Education Association 
will be held in Richmond. Many large cities 
made a hard fight to secure this meeting, but, 
through the efforts of the representatives that 
went from Richmond, they were defeated. 


& & 


the Conference for Educa- 
tion in the South meet in Richmond 
April-15th to 18th, inclusive. Every one in- 
terested in education should attend this con- 


ference. if possible. 


Remember that 
will 


es Ss 


One of our subscribers requests the explana- 
tion of The Angelus, which is given below: 
Angelus Bell. a bell rung thrice daily in 
Catholic countries, at the sound of which, by 
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an ordinance of Pope John XXII. (1326), the 
faithful repeat three aves. It takes its name 
from the words, Angelus Domini, which pre- 
face the “angelic salutation” to the Virgin 
Mary (Luke 1:28). Millet painted a picture 
with the title of The Angelus (1859), which 
has since become widely popular. 


5. a. 


We regret to notice how little interest is be- 
ing taken in giving a preference as to the 
State flower mentioned in our January issue. 
A request was made that local teachers’ asso- 
clations vote upon the question, or that ‘su 
perintendents submit it to their teachers, and 
transmit the vote to the Journal by April 15, 
1913. Address all communications to the Vir- 
ginia Journal of Education, Richmond, Va. 


& & 


God made my life a little light, 
Within the world to glow; 

A tiny flame that burneth bright 
Wherever I may go. 


God made my life a little flower, 
That giveth joy to all, 

Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although its place be small. 


Ged made my life a little song, 
That comforteth the sad, 

That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 


God made my life a little staff, 
Whereon the weak may rest, 

That so what wealth and strength I have 
May serve my neighbor best. 


—Matilda Betham-Edward 
. | 


Journal jointly with anot 
at Farmville and was always 
issue. TI believe that if !s 
Black Mountain. N. © 
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BOYS vs. GIRLS IN SPELLING—A FURTHER EXPERIMENT 


JAMES M. GRAINGER, State Normal School, Farmville 


it is generally conceded, I believe, that girls 
ell English words better than boys. In or- 
r to test the validity of this belief for my- 
f I asked two sections of my students in 
i.e State Female Normal School at Farm- 
ile to spell the words given by Professor 
Weldon T: Myers in “An Experiment in 
Spelling” in the December number of the Vir- 
via Journal of Education. Professor Myers 
vave this test to two sections of University 
l'reshmen, 74 boys, most of whom were grad- 
ited from Virginia high schools in June. 
12. I gave the same list to two sections of 
Normal Sehool Juniors. 72 girls. most of 
hom were graduated from Virginia high 
hools in 1912. Professor Myers showed, 
mong other things, that. for this list at least, 
he number of words a high school graduate 
|| misspell is almost in inverse ratio to the 
mber of vears he has studied Latin. An 
imination of the list. however, will show 
tliat the percentage of words derived from 
Latin is very high, 70 per cent.—much higher. 
| venture. than the pecentage of Latin words 
the average college Freshman uses in his 
themes. This consideration. besides the fact 
it the best students. and therefore the best 
pellers, in the high school usually elect the 
Latin eourse, should no doubt discount the 
ercentage to some extent. Not having sta- 
ties in regard to my students’ work in Latin. 
| have had to be satisfied with confirming the 
pular belief that girls spell better than bovs: 
to this T may add a further lesson or two 
it may apply to the teaching of spelling 
Virginia. 
Here is the list with the number of mis- 
elling of each by the bovs reduced to per- 
tage and set down beside the percentage 


misspelling by the girls: 


BOYS GIRLS 
thm 72.1% missed 48.6% missed 
analyze 41.9 ™ 180 ad 
irrence 11.8 s 17.2 
vilege 11.8 ” 26.3 





judgment 
amateur 
bric-a-brac 
primitive 
its 

lose 
prerogative 
development 
ctiscipline 
opportunity 
pacify 
collegiate 
trifling 
professor 
committee 
dealt 
separate 
originally 
mirth 
possibility 
leisure 
together 
finally 
their 
unfamiliar 
column 
involve 
writing 
decision 
practical 
temptation 
influence 
scholar 
submitted 
whether 
consider 
explanation 
too 

until 
enrich 
meditation 
outrageous 


adopt 
answer 


BOYS 
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BOYS GIRLS 
Average number of mis- 
spellings per student.. 7.95% 5.75% 
Average percentage of mis- 
spellings in all........ 16.58% 11.98% 


Tersely stated, the results show that the 
girls misspelled 28% less than the boys. 

Assuming that the immediate circumstances 
under which the test was given were approxi- 
mately the same in both cases, we may note 
differences between the two groups and _ be- 
tween the general environments of each, which 
would tend to create this very noticeable differ- 
ence in their spelling abilities. It may help 
toward a solution of the spelling problem to 
examine these differences in detail. 

First, as to the difference in sex, that girls 
spell better than boys has been fully estab- 
lished by scientific means and hardly needs 
discussion here. The above simple corroba- 
tion of the truth of the statement merely 
points to the need for some special efforts to 
be made in the high schools of Virginia to 
teach boys how to spell. They need to be 
appealed to perhaps on the scere of personal 
pride. Not by comparison with the girls, do 
I mean; but they should be shown that bad 
spelling, like bad grammar, is to what they 
write as a dirty collar or unkempt hair is to 
their personal appearance—a mark of crudity 
and improper training. To the average high- 
school boy, just awakening to consciousness of 
his looks, says Miss Mary D. Pierce, one of 
the wisest of our Virginia teachers, this argu- 
ment will appeal when all others fail. 

A considerable difference in the general con- 
ditions of the two experiments is that the test 
was given to the girls about two months later 
than it was given to the boys. That is, the 
girls had had two months longer to improve 
their spelling. Improvement in such large 
groups as these, however, is very slow, under 
ordinary circumstances, especially with refer- 
ence to the spelling of a list of words to which 
they devote no particular attention during the 
given time. Ordinarily, I believe, the mere 
lapse of two months would make hardly any 
perceptible variation in the final average. In 
this case, however, several special and vital 


factors have been operating to increase the 
difference. They have to do (1) with the op- 
portunity the students in each group have had 
to meet particular words in the list, (2) with 
the need felt respectively by each of the two 
groups to perfect themselves in spelling, and 
(3) with the opportunity given them to im- 
prove their spelling by special means. 

A detailed examination of some of the differ- 
ences in the percentages of errors in particu- 
lar words will show that the boys out-spelled 
the girls on words which college life had 
brought them into vital contact with; while 
the girls are, found to spell better the words 
which work at the Normal Schoof would 
necessitate their using. ‘The word collegiate 
for instance, 27.2% of the girls misspelled, 
while only 18.9% of the boys missed it, this 
being the greatest difference in favor of the 
boys in the entire list. This is easily ex- 
plained when we recall that student activities 
consist largely of inter-collegiate athletic con- 
tests, inter-collegiate debates, inter-collegiate 
Y. M. C. A. conventions, etc.; while such ex- 
pressions as “collegiate courses,” “non-colle- 
giate courses,” “collegiate subjects,” “collegiate 
work,” ete., are the constant concomitants of 
the hardest studying that many a Freshman 
ever does, the study of the college catalog. 
Normal School students have no such oppor- 
tunity to know this word. On the other hand 
here are a few of the words on which the 
girls decidedly out-spelled the boys. Opposite 
each I have named the Normal School sub- 
ject in which they would meet the word in 
their daily studies. College Freshmen prac- 
tically never hear of these subjects. 


per cent per cent 
Bo)s Girls 
discipline 25.6 missed 20.8 missed: School Man 
agement 
practical 5.4 - 2.7 ™ - 
development 25.6 ag 16.6 ” Methods and 
Child Study 

primitive 29.7 Pm 19.4 7 Child Study 
influence : 40 i 1.3 54 —— 
possibility 12.1 ved 2.7 - id 
originality 15 2 ” 83 - <i 
analyze 41.8 6s 18.0 ” Grammar, ete 
writing 6.7 5 1.3 "" 


As to leisure, which the boys spelled far bet- 
ter than the girls, I shall not draw conc'u- 
sions here for fear I may be met with me/i- 


he 


bn 
wl 
rer 
tas 
shi 
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tvi/on, With which the boys also seemed more 
familiar. The point seems clear, namely, that 
young people will learn to spell the words 
that they use and have need to know. In view 
of these results, it would seem that lists of 
words for spelling drill apart from their use 
are about as useful for practical results as 
rules of grammar to be memorized and re- 
peated in parrot-like fashion without reference 
to their application. 

Put your high school boy in a situation 
where he must use the tricky word frequently 
and spell it correctly. He will learn to spell 
it. 

As to the felt need of learning to spell, I 
suppose no one will deny that all things tend 
to make the Normal School girls feel more 
urgently the absolute necessity of perfecting 
themselves in spelling. Their work is all di- 
rected to the specific aim of preparing them 
to teach in the elementary schools within two 
vears. This, I believe, would make a girl who 
knew she was deficient in spelling, give 
especial attention to overcoming this obstacle 
to her suecess as a teacher. If a lesson needs 
to be drawn here in regard to the teaching 
of spelling in the high schools of Virginia, it 
is, of course, that of the effectiveness of a 
specific aim in study, which Professor Mc- 
Murry has put forth so forcefully in his book 
on TTow to Study. The lesson applies to 
spelling as to all other subjects in the curri- 
culum. Nothing will help more toward the 
mastering of a subject than a definite and con- 
scious and practical purpose in its study. Be- 
sides awakening a sense of pride in spelling 
among the high school boys then, and bring- 
ing them in frequent vital contact with the 
words they habitually misspell, it appears, 
finally, that teachers need to have each boy 
who is deficient in this respect find for him- 
self some vital specific purpose for perfecting 
himself in it. If he is preparing for college, 
he should realize that bad spelling will handi- 
cap him in his classes; if he is preparing for 
business, he should know that a business man 
whe cannot spell the English language cor- 
recily is also, to some extent, at a disadvan- 
tage. Purposes more specific than these 


should be found in individual cases; but in 


every case there should be a vital specific pur- 
pose. 

As a last factor which was operating dur- 
ing the two months between these tests and 
must have increased the difference in the 
spelling ability of the boys and the girls in 
the two groups, I shall mention the Spe- 
cial Spelling Class which is conducted 
by the English department of the State 
Normal School especially for the bene- 
fit of weak spellers. Near the beginning of 
each term, teachers in all departments of the 
school make lists of the students in their 
classes who have shown weakness in spelling. 
These are grouped in sections each of which 
one of the regular English teachers meets 
twice a week for drill and practice in spelling. 
The school catalog says of this class; “Other 
students are required to enter the class later, 
as it may seem necessary, and all will be kept 
there until decided and permanent improve- 
ment is shown. The professional classes will 
be watched with especial care, and no student 
notably poor in spelling will be allowed to 
graduate until such weakness is remedied. 
Since it is the special object of this course to 
remedy marked weakness in spelling, earnest 
and intense study is given to every possible 
principle, plan, or device, that may appeal to 
the eye, the ear, the hand, and the intellect, 
in impressing correct word-forms upon the 
memory.” The most modern and approved 
methods are used in the conduct of this work. 
Difficult words are studied with reference to 
their use as well as their spelling. and every 
effort is made both to impress the pupils with 
the necessity of learning to spell and to give 
the study of spelling a vital relation to their 
everyday English. It will be noticed also that 
this effort is not scattered at random among 
general classes but is directed especially at 
those who need it, and is therefore the more 
liable to be effective in raising the average 
ability of the school. As somewhat over ten 
per cent. of the entire enrollment of the school 
is to be found in these classes at present, it 
might be expected that this average spelling 
ability would be on the rise. For this reason 
in view of the lapse of two months between 
the tests described above, it may not be exactly 
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just to the University Freshmen to compare 
them with the Normal School Juniors. but I 


believe the comparison is at least an instruc- 


tive one. 


FIRST DAY ef SCHOOL 


ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


The opening exercises of the first day of kept very long on one subject. You must 


school should be simple, brief, and positive. 
A few words of introduction should be spoken 
Too much talk the first or 
any day will weaken you in the eyes of the 
The more a teacher talks the less she 


by the teacher. 


pupils. 
is heeded. A young teacher asked a friend 
who had been observing the work done, what 
criticism she had to make, and the reply was, 
“You talk too much. When vou say a thing. 
vou say it as if you do not think it would 
he cbeved, and it is not. The teacher who 
does not carefully study her words is apt to say 
something that will bring upon her a just re- 
Too much talking is a real fault in a 

Much of the trouble which teachers 


buke. 
teacher. 
experience in the schoolroom is brought about 
by not f« llowing the advice of Solomon. 
“bridle the tongue.” 

Those acute little readers of human nature 
before the teacher will find out any weakness 
very soon, and they will honor the teacher who 
does not attempt to tell all that she knows the 
The attempt to bewilder others by 


A merchant 


first day. 
knowing too much is a weakness. 
does not put all of his goods in the window 
or the show case. 

The moment the opening exercises are over, 
both the teacher and pupils should begin work 
of some kind. Pupils should not be given 
opportunity to sit eveing the teacher. who in 
turn will grow restless anit uneasy. It is the 
law of child nature to be active, and especially 
in doing work that means something to them. 
A bright little girl in a city went to school for 
the first time with a happy heart. On re- 
turning heme at noon, when questioned as to 
how she liked to go to school. she replied. 
“T do not like it at all. because the teacher 
kept me stringing little chunks of wood all 
referring to a_ kindergarten 


the morning.” 
exercise. The minds of children cannot be 


often change the work. You must train your 
mind to be fertile in resources; you must know 
how far to drill on one point in order to fix 
the thought in the mind of the child, and at 
the same time not to tire it out. 

You should enlist the help of the pupils in 
the details of the first day. Many a mische- 
vous boy and giggling girl have been dis- 
armed because the teacher called them into 
service the moment they were expected to 
create a sensation. A young lady was called 
to take a position in a school where three 
tachers had resigned because of an absolute 
failure to maintain order. This fourth teacher 
was 2 diminutive creature with a bright face. 
The principal teacher intreduced her to the 
room, thinking no doubt that she would soon 
go the way of her predecessors. When the 
door closed behind him as he left the room. 
the new teacher said to the pupils present that 
she hoped to get acquainted with them at 
once. George Walker, the leader in all of the 
mischief in the room, feeling that something 
was expected of him by his classmates, said to 
the boy over by the stove, in a voice that 
could be plainly heard in all parts of the 
“T guess she will get acquainted with 
A laugh went around the 


room. 
us soon enough.” 
room as usual, but the young teacher did not 
seem to notice the interruption. Asking thie 
pupils to write their names on slips of paper. 
which she had prepared. the teacher walked 
leisurely around until she came to George. and 
with a smile that would win any girl or boy. 
said, “You may collect the slips of paper for 
me.” He begged off. but she insisted that he 
must at least help her. The pupils were 
startled when they saw George rise to help the 
teacher in collecting the papers. The liitle 
teacher had conquered the mischevous }0y 
without his knowing it. and he became ‘he 
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champion of good order in her room. The 
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trouble, since another dawn which may be en- 
tirely different and full of interest and 


good impression made on the pupils that day 
was a great step in the work of the teacher. 
}; her gentleness and ready sympathy in their 
‘\ld-life, the pupils were convinced that she 
was a friend who could lead them into a new 
world of language and history, and do it cheer- 
fully and easily. As every teacher should do, 
he went through the days looking for the 
lest in every pupil, and she found it. 

iluman activities and emotions are natural 
forces, and can no more be destroyed than any 
pliysical force; and that teacher is greatest 
who makes the most of the particular genius 
of the pupil. It is not your province to trans- 
form the mind of the pupil into anything un- 
natural, but it is your duty to train your pu- 
pils to be strong in their own powers. 


, 


BE FIRM 


Many teachers fail in their government ow- 
ing to an undecided, vacillating manner of 
procedure. Children will grow to despise a 
teacher who shows a weakness in government, 
while they yield readily to a clear-headed, 
kind-hearted, resolute person whe knows what 
she wants, and takes proper steps to secure it. 
That school government is best which shows it- 
self least. Some schools are governed to death. 
Order for the sake of order is against human 
Children will chafe under harsh gov- 
ernment, and would rebel if they dared. Good 
government should be mild, but have plenty 
of strength behind it. Your personality must 
be felt. The most common form of poor gov- 
ernment is largely owing to the feeble influence 
of the teacher. The life of the teacher has 
inarked influence over the lives of her pu- 
pils. Tf you meet the changes of the day 
bravely, you will soon realize what power you 
nay have over vour pupils. If you can be 
self-possessed and calm in times of disorder 
or trouble in the schoolroom, you will soon 
show what a factor you are in school work. 
The storms which strike the teacher in her 
vheool work are few; when they do come, firm- 
less is the greatest element in destroying 
You must not become disheart- 


hature. 


the " force. 


ened and think that every day is full of 


pleasure to both you and your pupils. It is 
a sad experience for a teacher to want to de- 
sert the post of duty before the term closes; 
for to enter upon the work of a second term 
with a feeling of disgust is not only dangerous 
to the reputation of the teacher, but full of 
evil results to the pupils. 


BE YOURSELF 


The teacher should use endeavors to be her- 
self the first day of school. While to her it 
is one of the most important days, a critical 
period in her life, to the world it is only an 
ordinary day. You should remember that the 
continuance of the government dces not de- 
pend upon your success or failure. Be mas- 
ter of the situation; do not try to act like 
someone you have seen teach, or someone you 
have read about. Avoid being fussy. Do not 
work in a hurried manner, as if trying to 
catch up, but show a calm, earnest spirit in 
the work. If you stand before a class, be- 
wildered and obtuse, the pupils will be quick 
to discover it, and your power is quickly de- 
stroyed. The pupils watch the new teacher. 
and make mental records of her ability to con- 
trol herself; and if she is ill prepared, and is 
easily disturbed, she will be at the mercy of 
her pupils. 

The teacher must be at ease, and thus im- 
press upon the pupils something of the bear- 
ing and character of the position she occu- 
pies. This will create in the minds of the 
pupils a favorable impression of the school 
teacher. 

The irrepressible Micawber, in Dickens, be- 
came a hero and a philosopher, not from any 
marked achievement of talent, but purely from 
his supreme ability to face the most unexpected 
reverses with the same serene, unruffled coun- 
tenance. Adopt one’s method without having 
made it your own. The ability to give live 
instruction by an original method is a source 
of evident power. Friction in the schoolroom 
arises when the teacher wants things done 
without having made them attractive, or 
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gives work that is too hard for the average 
ability of the class. 

Nothing so discourages the pupil as not to 
fully understand what is being done in the 
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schoolroom. On the other hand, many a dull 
pupil, under the inspiration of a new teacher, 
has found the possession of the most unsus- 
pected gifts. 


JUNIOR AUDUBON CLASSES 





KATHERINE H. STUART, National Field Agent for Virginia 


During the past six years the work started 
in the City of Alexandria by the Virginia 
Federation of Women’s Clubs for the protec- 
tion of the wild and animals of the 
State, and later aided by the organization of 
Virginia Audubon Association by Mrs. Moses 
D. Hoge and others, of Richmond, has grown 
steadily in influence and is to-day a State- 
wide question. ' 


birds 


The most active force has been 
the educational work done in the schools by 
systematic instruction in bird life given ence 
a month by principals and teachers who have 
organized Junior Audubon classes. The chil- 
dren of these classes have written many com- 
positions on the utility of birds to man, have 
put up hundreds of bird boxes and established 
feeding grounds, thus giving especial interest 
in out-door life. The first clubs formed in 
the State were in Washington and Lee Schools. 
Alexandria, Virginia. under the direction of 
the Misses Grigg. children made a 
number of bird boxes, wrote many composi- 
tions and gave an exhibit with beautiful col- 
ored drawings of the birds. 


These 


The exhibit won 
such praise at the Annual Meetings in Alex- 
andria that Lynchburg and other cities at once 
began to work and have been most active 
since. In the past two years under the Mrs. 
Russell Sage Fund about 400 Junior Classes 
have been organized with a membership of 
5,000 pupils. Virginia has led all the 
Southern States in this work, but in the com- 
ing vear instead of 400 classes there should 
be several thousand working in the interest 
of bird protection. Many of our superin- 
tendents, principals and teachers have done a 
grand work in their efforts to instil into the 
children a love for the beauty of the bird and 
appreciation of its use to the farmer. The 
Robin Bill, written by Judge J. K. N. Norton, 


of Alexandria, President of the Alexandria 
Audubon Society, which went with the chil- 
dren’s petition was splendidly worked up by 
our superintendents, principals and teachers. 
It was a hard fight to get this bill passed, 
but as the children had asked it and learned 
through their teachers what a friend that one 
bird is to the State of Virginia in destroying 
thousands of insects, we won the victory en- 
tirely through this educational work. The 
Junior work has not only the hearty endorse- 
ment of Supt. J. D. Eggleston, Mr. G. W. 
Koiner, Commissioner of Agriculture, the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington, but 
our Governor set his seal of approval on our 
work two years ago when he asked that the 
4th of May, the birthday of John James 
Audubon, the Southland’s great naturalist, be 
observed in some way in the State, and we 
«sk for a special observance of our Virginia 
Bird Day this coming 4th of May. As Na- 
tional Field Agent for Virginia it has been 
my privilege to bring this work before all col- 
leges, school, summer normals, teachers’ con- 
ferences and clubs of the State. The written 
consent of all division superintendents was 
given me to speak in their counties and cities 
and this I am glad to do at any time and 
illustrate my talk with nests, eggs, bird skins 
and insects or where a lantern can be supplied. 
to give our beautiful colored lantern slices. 
There is no expense to teacher or school, «nd 
up to date I have visited all the large towns. 
and many rural schools, and in all 86 or 59 
counties have had these bird talks. What we 
need now is the combined help of all our 
superintendents, principals and _ teachers. in 
our efforts to save to the State her splen:id. 
game, song and insectivorous birds. It can 
only be done by educating the children, nd 
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through their love and work around public 
timent for the enforcement of our now neg- 
kcied game laws, and insisting that the next 
levislature shall give us a State Game Com- 
missioner whose duty it shall be to see that the 
law is carried out. If you have never tried a 
Junior Audubon Class, why now is the time. 
Get ten of your children—-you can have fifty 
if they wish to join—get ten children willing 
to give ten cents for a beautiful mocking bird 
buiton and ten colored leaflets forms a Junior 
Class. We send any teacher willing to or- 
ganize such a class and give once a month in- 
struction in bird life, the beautiful magazine 
“Bird-Lore” for one year free. This magazine 
shows you what is being done in other schools 
has a school department and shows you how 
bird study can be correlated with geography, 
history, ete. Write at once to Mrs. W. E. Har- 
ris, President and Secretary Virginia Audubon 
Association, 1039 West Grace, Richmond, Va., 
and she will send you leaflets, buttons, etc. 
We hope in the next six weeks many classes 
will be formed. Spring wili soon be here and 
our feathered friends will return to their 
homes. Greet them not with shot and shell 
as so many have done in the past, but get 
vour boys and girls together and make and 
put up a bungalow for Jenny Wren, a barrel 
with compartments for your purple martins, 
and a box for our blue birds. Put up some 
lunch tables in your school yards and feed and 


watch them and your life and that of your 


pupils will be full of joy. 


“For the same force formed the sparrow 
That fashioned man, the king, 

The God of the whole gave a spark of a soul 
To furred and feathered thing, 

And you are your brother’s keeper 
And you must fight his fight, 

And speak the word for beast and bird 
Till the world has set things right. 


We note, with great interest, that the owl 
“the bird of wisdom” was chosen as the badge 
of our last teacher’s conference. We take it 
as a bird of omen for our future Audubon 
work in the schools. It is the part of wis- 
dom to save our good citizens, the birds, man’s 
helper in his fight against insect life. Will 
you not be one to aid us in this beautiful 
work? The State of Virginia needs boys and 
girls skilled in the knowledge of animal life; 
boys and girls who know our trees and who 
will make good foresters; boys and girls who 
have made a study of insect life. These are 
great grand openings for the children of our 
State. Teach your children that nature study 
is of the highest value to this State and Na- 
tion and that it is not to be put aside in a 
dark corner but to be made the first consider- 
ation in every school throughout this land. 





The IMPORTANCE of PATRONS’ LEAGUES IN the SCHOOLS 





ELLA W. CARTER 


In December at the County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Which met at Dendron, Mr. Terrell 
made a Ujttle address to the teachers there. I 
say /ittle address, because I am confident it 
would have been longer, had there been more 
teachers present. There were a few patrons 
there, but none, I think, from Surry. By way 
of introducing what I have to say concerning 
Leagues, I think I may use to advantage a few 
points from Mr. Terrell’s speech. 

According to his estimate of schools, and 
his wide experience and proven ability have 


given him warranted basis for his conclusions; 
There art five constituents that go to make 
up the good school. The true school for 
which we, the patrons, teachers and pupils are 
striving. First, there must be a good school 
building. Not a building of which we are 
ashamed to admit that the children of our 
community spend one-fourth of their time, 
but a building of dignity, of which we may 
justly be proud. 

This building shall be well lighted. Many 
children have had their sense of sight perma- 
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nently injured by the improper lighting of 
school buildings. How many patrons ever 
take time to think that there is a proper mode 
of lighting the schoolrooms, and to see if 
their school is properly lighted? How many 
know that light should come from the rear 
and the left that the window space 
should equal one-third the floor space. Hap- 
pily for the children of this county, as well 
as the majority of those of our State, this 
need is being realized and provided for. The 
building should be well ventilated. It is use- 
less to call your attention to so important a 
matter as necessity for good ventilation. The 
provision made for this in all first grade 
schools are excellent. In others not thus sup- 
plied, the defect is serious. The heating ap- 
paratus also claims the attention of an idealist 


and 


of schools. 

Going back a few years and comparing our 
schools of to-day. with those the children of 
vesterday attended the progress made in these 
lines is evident. Let us suppose that there 
is a good, substantial, well lighted, properly 
ventilated, beautiful building, one of the con- 
good Second, there 


stituents of a school. 


must he good teachers, not makeshifts, in the 
school. There are teachers and teachers, ac- 
cording to Mr. Herrell’s verdict. An almost 
apply for 


who have 


people 


persons 


numberless variety of 
Actually 
tried everything else and failed at all, apply 
The teachers wanted 


schools. some 
for position as teacher. 
and needed by the State are those teachers 
who are trained for the profession they ac- 
cept. The State, the people. and the chil- 
dren need teachers who are in the work for 
the very work’s sake. 

Third, in our good school, there must be 
children. The enrollment of the school should 
include every child of school age in that com- 
munity. The reports of the teachers should 
show a punctual and regular attendance of all 
pupils. The statistics given show an appall- 
ing deficiency in enrollment and attendance. 
In a model school building there must be good 
teachers and a goodly number of boys and 
girls. 

Fourth, these schools must be given proper 
equipment. If the supplies necessary to pro- 
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gressive schools be not supplied, all teachers 
and pupils, however qualified, must be serious- 
ly handicapped. Here the need of a generous 
school board comes in. These, some counties 
very fortunately possess. 

Is the good school complete ? 

The building, the teachers, the pupils, the 
equipment, the children are here. TJhey, are 
here, but the real essential, the vital domi 
nating force, I have yet to mention. 

The Patrons! Who is the controlling factor 
in our schools of to-day? As there are various 
kinds of teachers so are there numerous varie- 
ties of patrons. 

To*which class do you belong? There is 
the ignorant class; the indifferent class; the 
knockers; then there is the interested—the co- 
operative class. 

The latter 
spreading over our 
it grow? There is 
its not growing, and every reason in the world 
why it should expand and include every parent 
of every child in Virginia. Sheer ignorance 
has been the excuse of the past. Is ignorance 
a plausible excuse to-day ? 

Every progressive farmer studies scientific 
books, reads pamphlets and periodicals on ap- 
proved methods of farming. He personally 
oversees the experiments tried for improve- 
ment on his farm. Merchants, lawyers, and 
physicians, etce., form organizations for the 
improvement and protection of their profes- 
sions. Investigations are continually being 
made to protect and increase their interests. 

Incidentally, these parents are beginning to 
see that it is their duty and to their interest 
to inquire into school matters, to see where 
and how their children spend so important 
and so impressionable portion of their lives. 

If the conditions found there are not de- 
sirable, why then it is time for these patrons 
to come together and form themselves into an 
organization for the purpose of making in- 
vestigations: To find out why things are as 
they are and if necessary, to put some of their 
money, their time and above all, their sym- 
pathy and hearty co-operation into schemes 
for certain improvement. 

Happy teachers—when the pecple realize 


class is rapidly growing and 
country. Why shouldn’t 


absolutely no reason for 
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this. The difficulties which they heretofore 
hive labored under, will be considerably 
livitened and the interests visibly increased. 


lt is an important day for that school, 
when a few people become interested and form 
, Civic or Patrons’ League, with the purpose 
of helping the school and bringing it into a 
closer and more vital relationship with the 
homes and the community. 


In all schools there is an almost unlimited 
ope for league work. In the second clause of 
the League constitution we find that the ob- 
ject of the league shall be, to aid in advanc- 
ing the social, civic and school interest of the 
whole community. The first need of every 
community is the provision of a well fur- 
nished, comfortable and commodious building. 
The united efforts of all the patrons is neces- 
sary for this. In some counties where the 
school funds are insufficient, the patrons have 
become very earnest, and actually built larger 
and comfortable buildings or made needed 
additions. Such has been the case in Prince 
Edward county very recently. 


All patrons know that schools should be or- 
derly—well disciplined. Beauty is one of the 
greatest incentives to discipline. Therefore it 
becomes the work of the league to beautify, to 
make homelike, sanitary and attractive, the 
child’s school home. President Draper says, 
“If we see a house that is attractive, well kept 
and beautiful on the outside, we are likely to 
find things as they should be on the inside.” 


Qn the interior he expects to find the fleors 
oiled, a good library, a well tuned instrument. 
magazines in the library, and good, neatly 
framed pictures on the walls. Few school 
boards can supply all these furnishings. The 
league should see to it that there are some lec- 
tures from members of the State Health De- 
partment, Good Roads Committee. Corn Club 


lecturers, Department of Education, ete. 


interesting literary programs may be held 
it intervals. Entertainments may be given for 
which the proceeds go for improvements, be- 
sides furnishing some little social feature. Fre- 
(ent business meetings conducted in a busi- 
nesslike manner are urged upon. 





THE LEAGUES OF THE STATE ARE AT WORK 


On League Day, at Richmond, we learned 
that there were 400 leagues in Virginia. Mr. 
Binford wrote me a short time ago that since 
Thanksgiving, 1912, 100 new leagues have been 
organized, making a total of 500 in Virginia. 
This may seem a large number but when we 
remember that there are 4,000 white schools in 
Virginia, we can readily see that more leagues 
are needed. The 500 have accomplished great 
things. The following are some of the good 
things they have done in New Kent and 
Charles City counties: Enclosed — school 
grounds, sown grass, planted trees, painted 
school houses, added new rooms, halls, ete., 
purchased pictures and pianos, secured medi- 
cal inspectors and lecturers, and aided junior 
leagues in getting up school fairs. Later they 
took an active part in working up the county 
fair. awakening to the realization that the 
youth must be encouraged in home industries 
and occupations and that these must be made 
attractive, if they are to remain in their homes 
and become helpful and progressive citizens in 
later vears. 

We hear all over the land that the schools 
are not meeting the real needs of life. Domes- 
tic science and manual training have been in- 
troduced—things that will tend to direct the 
attention of the pupils to home instead of lead- 
ing them from it. Many counties have school 
and county fairs. These movements should 
have the hearty support of all leagues. This 
work and the work of leagues in general in 
New Kent and Charles City counties. is being 
done with the help of a rural school supervisor, 
and, as vet. we have none in Surry. Great 
help may be obtained, however. from a book 
published by the Co-operative Educational As- 
sociation. 

This book costs one dollar and contains im- 
portant information and suggestions for league 
workers. Mr. Binford. Secretary of the Co- 
operative Educational Work, says that the so- 
cial side of school work is too much neglected. 
Much lack of progress and culture in many 
counties is due to this neglect. His motto for 
some vears has been “Make the school as much 
as is possible, the social center.” The Civie 
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League may well spend some time and funds in 
preparing healthful and inspiring amusements 
for their children and in encouraging them 
to participate in these activities. 

The supreme duty of every school, you must 
remember, is to train the child for citizenship: 
so the highest ideal for the league is that it 
may be a group of citizens working, not only 
for the school, but for the community in its 
largest sense. 

To sum up a successful ieague is, first, that 
it must consist of live, resourceful men and 


women. Second, that it hold regular meetings. 
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Third, that it accomplish definite things for 
the improvement of health and appearance of 
schools. Fourth, that it work through the 
medium of school for the things that build up 
community life at large. 

The State educators have great faith in the 
parents’ organization. To the parents and 
friends who engage in the work they send this 
message : 

“You are working for the universal good; 
You are helping to build up the State. 

No greater service than this can we render 
To either God or our fellow man.” 


A HIGH SCHOOL LATIN COURSE FOR HIGH SCHOOL FUPILS 


C. C. READ, John Marshall High School, Richmond 


(Read before the Classical Association of 
Virginia, November, 1912.) 


For many vears now the Classics have been 
on defence, with modernity bring the same 
old charges and lack of practicability the chief 
witness for the prosecution, and though the 
we, who teach, should, 


de against us 


times «deci 


as a whole, be uneonvinced and unrecon- 


structed to the end of time. Yet when we face 
facts squarely can we deny the truth of one 
that hardly five per cent. of 
those we claim to teach Latin ever know much 
of the subject as a whole, that the great num- 
ber of high school students spend four strug- 


great charge 


gling vears on Latin and then go out into the 
world with hardly a thought as to the mean- 
ing of it all and join the ranks of our detrac- 
tors. Of course they have had four vears of 
mental training and other things besides, and 
no one appreciates these at a higher value than 
I, but in this paper I am discussing simply the 
question—do we even aim in four years to 
teach a pupil to read Latin with enjoyment. to 
have the most elemental knowledge of Latin 
eneral, or the meaning of a thou- 
In the high school, 


where nine are taught to one in college. do we 


literature in 


Yr 


sand years of history? 


teach Latin as an end for the nine, or as a 
means for college entrance, for the one. as 


living literature, or as a clinic on grammar? 


The answer to this might be that this is im- 
possible to accomplish in four years, or that :: 
is not our work, but that of the college. As 
to the first, I believe it as comparatively pos- 
sible as what we now attempt to do; the sec- 
ond brings us to the crux of the whole matter, 
viz.: That hardly a tenth of our high school 
pupils ever go to college. In other words our 
Latin course is so arranged that less than ten 
per cent. of those we carry even four years on 
the way will ever have more than a narrow 
knowledge of a very small part of the sub- 
The higher institution has 
always flown with its own wings; it can take 
care of itself. How long shall it control the 
destinies of the nine out of ten who never in- 
tend to go to it? 


ject as a whole. 


Only a few weeks ago, at a meeting of high 
school principals of the State, the president of 


our largest university defined the duty of 


secondary school as: first, to prepare for 
citizenship: second, to prepare for college. 
Are we in the Latin course even trying to f 

fill our first duty, or are we forgetting it 1 
our anxiety about the second? Out of every 
hundred pupils who begin Latin how many 
far enough through college to get eve! 
glimpse of the literary and historical valu 
Would five be too many? Do 
then claim to teach a subject, losing nin 
five by the way? Surely the high school is 


-—> ~ 


the whole ? 
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place for a brief introduction to Latin, as an 
end and not simply as a means, for the benefit 
at least of those who can never go beyond the 
high school course? 

What of this matter in foreign schools? In 
Germany, the land of precise scholarship, great 
freedom is shown in selection of authors, and 
more and more stress is being laid on reading 
for the purpose of gaining some appreciation 
of the genius of Rome. In France, the home 
of brilliance and of inspiration, no Jess than 
ten authors are studied before the age of seven- 
teen, including a brief outline of Latin litera- 
ture from the first attempts at poetry down to 
Christian Latin, with lectures and_ outside 
reading. ‘lhe English classical school, in four 
years, teaches Caesar, Cicero, Vergil, Ovid, 
Horace and Livy, with exercises in unseen 
translation. In our own large secondary 
schools, such as Phillips Exeter, great variety 
of authors and works is allowed. For entrance 
to Harvard College sight examinations are set 
taken from almost any work of Caesar, Cicero. 
Vergil, Ovid, Sallust and Nepos. 

Compare this again with modern language 
work. De we spend a year there on a single 
author and a small piece of him at that? Do 
we claim to teach English, says Hecker, of the 
Roxbury Latin School, by the campaigns of 
Wellington, Burke’s speeches and Paradise 
Lost ? 

“But, conscript gentlemen, I cannot overlook 
the whispered fears which I hear” all about 


me. The objections to the course which I pro- . 


pose, may appear numerous, but all I think 
may easily be overcome. I will mention five— 
a fancied loss of drill in grammar, the difficul- 
ties of vocabulary in reading many authors. 
the encroaching on college work. the rock- 
ribbed college requirements and the providing 
of suitable texts. 
Some may think that such a course involves 
drill in grammar. By no means is this 
(rue. In the first place the variety of work for 
iich T plead applies mainly to the third and 
The first two years are the time 


urth years. 

learning and digesting and assimilating 
immar. In the second year I plead for even 
s reading and closer, more exacting teaching 


of the principles on which sentences are built 
or constructed (awful word!) Let the first 
year be to memorize forms, the second to illus- 
trate rules, the third to read, the fourth to 
read much more, to expand and have, as it 
were, a bird’s-eye-view of Latin in the various 
meanings of the word. 

As regards the difficulties of vocabulary in 
reading many authors—of course, here a wise 
choice must be made, and at first perhaps 
greater help given in vocabulary and _ notes, 
and above all by the teacher, but from Phae- 
drus, Pliny the Younger, the Vulgate, Livy, 
Seneca, Ovid, Sallust, Catullus, Horace, and 
the Christian Hymns, selections may be made, 
both illustrative of the man and time and en- 
tirely equal to the ability of the student of 
Cicero and Vergil. 

Is this not poaching on college preserves ? 
Since it is intended primarily for those who 
never reach college, no, and as for those few 
who do there will still be a great deal left to 
learn—for a student with greater knowledge 
and livelier intelligence. 

The main troube lies in the college require- 
ments. They are the great obstacle—and inci- 
dentally what a hammering have they recently 
been forced to stand! Of course, this is pri- 
marily for non-college pupils, but should such 
a one decide to go to college, what then? The 
main requisites for college work are knowl- 
edge of grammar and ability to read simple 
Latin at sight. All colleges admit by exam- 
ination. Give my pupil a fair test, and if he 
fails to pass, his college-prepared fellow stu- 
dent is entering on a false and valueless certi- 
ficate. As soon as colleges have requirements 
and give examinations testing ability rather 
than ground covered, sometimes on foot, at 
others on horseback, this objection falls 
through entirely. 

The last difficulty I mentioned—that of pro- 
Even 
now there are some in the field, and should 


viding suitable tests—is a minor one. 


such a course be established be sure we should 
be flooded with them. 
published one book is an admission of aca- 
demic ignorance. There is one in particular. 
“Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse,” by 


To-day not to have 
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Peck and Arrowsmith, that would make an ex- 
cellent reader. 

Pray understand I neither speak for ner de 
utter revolution 


sire an in the high school 


course. What I would see is a relaxing of the 
narrow requirements now insisted on, a little 
time taken for reading other authors and other 
works, and especially for some simple study of 
Latin literature and history and the place they 
fill in What 
school senior know of Plautus, Cato, Horace, 
Juvenal, the Plinys, Christian Latin? Roman 


world progress. does a high 


provincial government, the Punic wars, the 
Augustan age. the Emperors, the jurists? For 
that matter “What 


who only “quo USCUME tande m knows.” 


does he know of Cicero, 
or what 
of Vergil without the Eclogues? How many 
seniors think that both the Latin language and 
the Latin race are mysterious and unnatural? 
How many never know that though Cicero’s 
orations are involved, his letters are straight- 
forward and though Cicero’s own character 
seems incomprehensibly B. C., that of his son 
is ludicrously up-to-date? but favete linguis! 
this 
senior not to have a glimpse of these just be- 


is college work. And is a high school 
rause he cannot go to college, or is he any less 
prepared for college because he has heard their 
names before? IT would have Cicero and Ver- 
gil the authors for close. /nfensiie study as be 
fore (though I 
four orations to kill Catiline). and pessibly a 
third of the time in the third and particularly 


certainly should never take 


in the fourth vears for rapid extensive read- 
ing, with lectures and collateral reading. I 
would read Cicero’s orations. and also of his 
letters. | would speak of his philosophy and 
see the man as he really was, and not as mis 
represented in the four orations; T would read 
parts of all twelve books of the Aeneid. anid I 
would read the fourth Kclogue and know that 
Vergil in the middle ages was still a living 
force. I would read a bit of early Latin, spend 
a day upen the characters of the Cato who 
vainly tried to stem the tide of Grecian wealth 
and fashions, and of Uticensis “to whom the 
conquired cause was dear.” smile with Horace. 
read a chapter frem 


moralize with Juvenal. 
the Vulgate. sing a Christian hymn or two. I 


would waste a whole period on government or 
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law and squander five on history, and at the 
end | believe my senior, whose schooling ends 
with graduation, would have a better prepara- 
for that life and fine: 
citizenship that should be the first aims «| 


tion than at present 


teaching in a secondary school. 


Dr. 
MOND 


DISCUSSION BY Monroomery, or Ricy 


COLLEGE. 


Since heresy is in the air touching the re 
adjustment and redistribution of authors to be 
read in the first years of high school Latin, I 
fear IT am constrained to align myself with it. 
Mr. Read's very original and stimulating pa 
per forbids us longer to hide our heads in the 
sand, and to cry peace when there is no peace. 
We the 


brought by Mr. Read against the results thus 


can no. longer” blink indictments 


far attained. The overwhelming majority of 
Latin pupils never finish the usual high schoo! 
curriculum of Caesar and Cicero; an infinites 
imal number, only, continue their Latin on en 
tering college; a still more pitiful band of 
enfants perdus successfully complete the Latin 
Equally un 
deniable are the indictments on the sides of 


prescribed for the A. B. degree. 


the quality and quantity of the work done. 
The pupil, even after he has done passih) 
well in the small vocabulary and_ infantile 
the Book, 


catches the divine spark that should flash from 


sentences of Beginners’ seldom 

phrase to phrase, from clause to clause, from 
e . 

sentence to sentence. and. most often, neve! 

really learns—to use the good old saying 

The “trot” (the equin 


assistant under any name will ride as sweet) 


“how to read Latin.” 


is pressed more and more into service; the 


teacher either preaches vehemently against ‘| 
as dishonorable and shameful—which students 
eam somehow rarely ever be brought to se 

or else he, good humoredly, makes the best of 
au bad business, and contents himself with a: 
occasional solemn warning against “riding: 
us ruinous to any real suceess in the languave 
The student. even if he be lifted, vi ef arn ’s. 
from level to level. vet does not know for: 

nor syntax, nor social customs, nor has he ():e 


faintest idea of the English debt to the Latin 
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\.cabulary, nor to Latin literature. Worst of 
all. may it not be said that the student too 
often leaves his Latin with a bad taste in his 
mouth for the whole study, not merely of 
Latin, but of*any and all languages? Can we 
Litin teachers say that this*is drawing the 
bill of indictment too strong ? 

Now, how much of all this is due to poor 
and listless teaching, is a question which does 
jot come within our purview. Given teaching 
poor enough, even History and Chemistry, 
the two studies by common consent most at- 
tractive in themselves, could be reduced to the 
level of Latin, and have none so poor to do 
even them reverence. But we shall assume 
that the Latin teacher has an honest, if lim- 
ited, grounding in fundamentals; and we shall 
even more justly assume that he is interested, 
and not afraid of work; for it is written that 
no lazy man or woman can teach Latin. 

Nor do we discuss here the extent to which 
the high school student is drawn away from 
Latin by the utilitarianism in the air, to 
studies wherein laboratory and experiment 
charm hand and eye, and clinch principles in 
the mind. That such attraction exists, and 
exists powerfully, no sane classical teacher will 
deny. But that all homes represented in the 
high school are given over to the utilitarian 
ilea in education, to the exclusion of those sub- 
jects which touch the higher things of the 
spirit, is unthinkable. And I am confident 
that much more devotion to classical study still 
exists than we, in our moments of discourage- 
ment, seem to think. I believe that judicious 
and taetful appeals to this element in our 
homes will do much to rehabilitate Latin 
-tudies in the school werld. And accepting 
ihe challenge, should we not meet the advo- 
cates of the so-called “useful subjects” fairly 
on their own ground, and by good teaching of 
our subject, enliven it to be a worthy peer of 
the sciences in vigor and attractiveness? 

sut while recognizing fully the pressing 
need of improvement somewhere in the teach- 
ing of Latin, I am not disposed to lay so much 
stress upon the difference between the needs 
and training of the two great divisions of 





high school students as does Mr. Read. Any 
Latin teaching, if it be honestly Latin and not 
linguistic bumble-puppy, must stress, and de- 
mand exactness in vocabulary, in forms, in 
syntax, in composition, and in translation. 
Whether the pupil be destined for business or 
fer college and a profession, it is his due, if 
he take Latin at all, that there be given him, 
in addition to the above named _ technical 
points, an insight into the life of the Roman 
people. And just here, let me say that this 
is even more the business of the school than 
of the college—for the reason, above all others, 
that without something of this, the younger 
student will drop out with his faculties of in- 
terest and acquisition starved from neglect, 
far more certainly than the older student who 
will have developed other reasons, such as 
those of pride, of will power, or of apprecia- 
tion of the value of the study, for its prosecu- 
tion. Furthermore, there is due the young stu- 
dent some outline of Roman History and its 
development; some concrete idea of the mean- 
ing of Rome’s life to the mediaeval and the 
modern world; clear and practical suggestions 
by which he may see the derivation of new 
words as he meets them; above all, a widening 
of his mental horizen form conscious strength 
acquired from tasks well done. Let me repeat: 
all this can be done—and must be done—just 
as much for the pupil in the business course as 
for his desk-mate in the literary. Current 
events.—elections and inaugurations, polities 
and Mexican revolutions, may all be used for 
paralleling and contrasting history and social 
customs. Editorials, magazine articles, text- 
books in other studies, may all be used for 
showing the wenderful world of poetry and 
history in English derivations from the Latin; 
and. of course, the golden fields of English lit- 
erature are ripe to the gleaning of the classi- 
cal teacher. May not the pupil be led to see 
through all this, that his Latin is not a thing 
apart from his life, not to be walled off into 
the most remote lobe of his brain, but golden 
threads shot through the whole fabric of his 
education. 

But to this consummation, TI should strong- 
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ly urge that we find, and speedily adopt, a 
substitute for that welter of tears and failures 
and stygian darkness which we generally con- 
nect under the dread name of “Caesar.” This 
mighty spirit still rules us from his urn. As 
it took the supreme bravery of men like Bru- 
tus to slay him in the flesh, so we petty men 
may be fools and rash to question his domina- 
tion, now. For fifteen centuries he has laid 
his death-hand upon unhappy urchins, of alien 
tongues, as they have fought to enter the sa- 
cred precincts over which he mounts guard. 
No wonder the monkish teachers picked him 
for the introduction to Latinity, for of all 
that mighty race of warriors and law-givers. 
he is completely typical. But should not the 
very reasons that made for his choosing make 
him utterly unsuited to attract the mind of 
the tiro, provided only with the meagre gram- 
matical equipment of his mother tongue, and 
struggling with new and unheard-of difficul- 
ties at every turn? Could many things, O, 
fellow pedagogues, be more absurd than to 
thrust down the throats of wriggling urchins 
these records of a statesman, warrior, and law- 
giver, who was writing to confound-his foes 
and hearten his friends back at Rome, and 
writing, a few passages excepted, as succinctly 
and compactly as he, the trained mind, could 
write. Could any conjunction be more in- 
rongruous? Why have we, all these centuries, 
not grasped the idea that the Gallic Wars are 
college, and not school, reading? I should ad- 
reading, themes more 
maturity, and in lan- 


vocate for second year 
adapted to the pupils’ 
guage whose intricacies—great at best—should 
distract less from his mental energy. Mr. 
Read has given a skilful picture of such se- 
lections. I should add an old favorite, the 
Viri Romae, whose chatty pages used to de- 
light as Consule Planco, and whose defection 
Latinity I never knew yet to rob any classicist 
of his sleep; I should even add the accounts, 
drawn from the immortal Julius himself, of 
the origins of the Gauls, Britons, and Ger- 


mans. 
This, the second year, is the critical year in 
the child’s study of Latin. 


It is here that the 
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pupil, discouraged, drops further and further 
down the scale, and finally, in disgust, “quits 
Latin,” or encouraged by daily growth, comes 
out upon the high ground of appreciation and 
love of even the difficulties of this majestic 
tongue. The Cicero and Vergil years will 
take care of themselves, compared to the perils 
of the first two years; for here, maturity of 
pupil, and congeniality and diversity of sub- 
ject meet for the first time—certainly now 
under our traditional succession of authors. 


Discussion By Pror. W. H. Wuittne, Hame- 
DEN-SIDNEY COLLEGE. 


I have been much interested in the striking 
paper just read, and I am much relieved that 
nothing radical is proposed; for, from the 
title on the programme, I had feared that the 
design of the accomplished writer was to urge 
a complete bifurcation in the high school 
Latin course, that two routes would be indi- 
cated along which our Latin pupils should 
travel—the one leading to college Latin, the 
other to business life. I say that I am re- 
lieved to find that this complete bifurcation is 
not proposed, because I believe that it is un- 
attainable in fact and would be undesirable if 
it could be secured. It would be unattainable 
because it would involve too great a multipli- 
cation of courses and classes and too serious 
an addition to an already over-crowded cur- 
riculum. 

It is clear that the amount of training given 
should not be diminished, because the work 
done by classes preparing for college is already 
the irreducible minimum. Nothing less would 
give the needed preparation; nothing less 
would be useful to anybody as a language 
study. One danger in our present system of 
education is that the pupil's energies are be- 
ing scattered over too wide a surface and 
therefore his knowledge and his culture are 
being spread too thin. 

As is so attractively set forth in the de 
partmental outline of the Latin course in our 
own State University, the ideal Latin course 
is a trinity, composed of a study of language, 
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of literature, and of life. It would seem un- 
wise to abridge the high school courses by the 
elimination of any one of these constituent 
parts. Classes in Latin literature could be 
formed in which the thoughts of the great au- 
thors might be absorbed in diluted form 
through the medium of translations; the life 
might be partially appreciated through studies 
in archeology, or architecture, or art, or gov- 
ernment, or history, or law, or philosophy. 
But without the ground-work of language, all 
this would not be a course in Latin at all. As 
the body without the spirit is dead, so a Latin 
course without the Latin language would be 
impossible. 

There is no question about the fact that the 
teachers of the Classics are on the defensive 
and that the demand for the so-called “prac- 
tical” is so loud and insistent that it is nec- 
essary for us to show by the results that the 
classical course has a reason for its being and 
that a proper study of the Classics does fit 
the student to do a bigger and a better work 
in life. In a word, we must give a guid pro 
quo and must show that results justify the 
expenditure of time and effort required by 
classical courses. While this is true, we must 
not forget that there is no royal road to 
learning now any more than in the past. For 
success, careful and patient and earnest study 
is necessary. This always has been and always 
will be the price of intellectual attainment. 
This leads me to mention a second danger in 
our educational system, “the get-rich-quick” 
idea is invading the domain of knowledge and 
men seem not satisfied unless they get some- 
thing for nothing. 


That the progress of the pupil in the high 
school may be satisfactory, he must have a 
solid foundation on which to build, a founda- 
tion of training and a foundation of acquired 
knowledge; he must have some aptitude for 
linguistic study; he must have time for men- 
tal digestion and for thorough assimilation: 
he must be made to feel that he is really gain- 
ing something and that what he is doing is 
worth while. I would especially emphasize 
the fact that the pupil must know enough 


about the structure and theory of his own lan- 
guage to justify the teacher in pre-supposing a 
knowledge of the parts of speech and their 
use, and in taking for granted a moderate 
English vocabulary. Right here many fail. 
I find in my own work many who have not 
been taught the functions of the parts of 
speech and I am often put to it to find words 
so simple and familiar as to be intelligible to 
a class of freshmen. 

So far as possible, it must be made plain 
that Latin was a vehicle of thought, a medium 
of every-day communication between man and 
man, that the Romans were men like us, men 
of like feelings, of like failings, of like aspira- 
tions. When this touch of nature has made 
us all akin and when the pupil finds that he 
is acquiring the ability to see clearly, to grasp 
fully, to express forcibly the thoughts of his 
author; that his perceptions are being quick- 
ened, that his memory is being strengthened, 
that his reasoning powers are being sharpened, 
that his ability to use words is being increased 
by the study of the classic texts, then the 
teachers’ task is nearly accomplished—it re- 
mains merely to stimulate and guide. 

How can this be done? I can outline no 
specific process, can formulate no finger-and- 
thumb rule. We must ourselves be masters of 
our subject, take time, be thorough, apply the 
formula indicated by our cld master, Dr. Gil- 
dersleeve, “a maximum of forms, a minimum 
of syntax, early contact with the language in 
mass.” Thus will interest grow, thus will 
power develop, thus will pleasure and _ profit 
come whether the student pursues the study of 
Latin in the lecture-room of the college or en- 
ters upon the active duties of a work-a-day 
world. 

Thus, it seems to me that the high school 
course in Latin should, in the main, be the 
same as always in content and in extent, 
though, perhaps, the intent or point of view 
may be changed. Of course, improvement in 
method should always be diligently sought. 
By the method of presentation, interest must 
be aroused; by the results of the process, it 
must be shown that the study is useful in it- 
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self and not merely the rattling of the dry 
bones of a long dead past. 


Mr. Reap’s Repity to Pror. Wuirine’s Parer 


If I may try to answer the arguments set , 


forth in the preceding paper I would say at 
once that I think the main point of disagree- 
ment lies in the difference between the second- 
ary school and the college teacher. I believe 
a vote would show most of the opposition 
massed among the professorial ranks. Let me 
sum up very briefly the two points I try to 
make—first, that since out of ten high school 
students there are nine non-college to one col- 
lege student, teachers 
should concentrate on the nine rather than the 


we secondary school 


one; secondly, that incidentally such a course 
would be a better preparation for the one who 
goes to college. In both cases the argument is 
the same, in both cases there is dissatisfaction 
at present, so that there is excuse for suggested 
remedies. In the first, which I would stress, 
no one’can deny that the course is prepared 
for the one rather than the nine, and if closely 
pressed. I should be so bold as to propose that 
this be exactly changed, even to the detriment 
of the one, though this—the second case—I 
cannot see would result. 

As I understand it, the great fear of my 
that 
would “scatter over too 


learned opponent is such a course in- 
volves “less training.” 
wide a surface the pupil’s energies already 
spread too thin.” and would sacrifice to the 
other components of our trinity. Literature 
and Life, the all-essential Language. 

As I tried. however. to bring out in my form- 
er paper, this does not mean less rigid disci- 
pline: rather would T see more than is always 
insisted on, and in the second vear, especially, 
T would make the chief object of studv sentence 
structure. It does not mean lack of grammar 
drill all through, for without it one cannot 
read, but in the real reading vears, the later 
third and fourth, then, it seems to me, that. 
although Cicero and Vergil remain the chief 
intensive studies, we must “scatter the pupil’s 
energies” over more authors and more works, 
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if he is ever to glimpse Latin as a unit, and 
take time to redd something of the people and 
events he is studying in order that he may 
truly know them. It is under present condi- 
tions that, since he is hurried along, studying 
oniy words, his knowledge is slight; it is now 
that he skims the surface, knowing nothing 
well; it is now that working blindly on one 
part, and not having any vision of the whole, 
his “culture is thin. 

And it is because Latin is a trinity that it 
should be studied from all three points of 
view, without which there is no real knowl- 
edge and less interest. Of course, the lan- 
guage must always be the main thing—or the 
only thing, if you will—and it is in order to 
understand the language, that we study litera- 
ture and life. It is vain to say that language 
alone suffices, for this denies itself, or else lan- 
guage means simply grammar, and Latin as 
deified grammar as it runs may read the writ- 
ing on the wall; and it is still more vain to 
claim that the present course allows sufficient 
time or variation for the average pupil to 
study enough literature and life properly to 
understand and rouse interest in the language. 

Dr. Gildersleeve’s formula, quoted against 
me, “a maximum of forms, a minimum of syn- 
tax, early contact with the language in mass,” 
in my interpretation of it, might be an excel- 
lent motto for such a course, by which, for 
both classes of pupils, there might come some 
help to the two great needs—both deeper and 
broader understanding of the subject and an 
almost certain quickening of interest. 


The English Bible. a book which if every- 
thing in our language should perish, would 
alone suffice to show the whole extent of its 
beauty and power.—Macaulay. 





I do not feel like I am progressing at al! 
if I do not get my Journal. 
Berrysville, Va. 
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RURAL SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


J, H. BINFORD, Secretary Co-operative Education Association of Virginia 


4 LITTLE RED SCHOOL HOUSE IN FREDERICK 


Two miles from Winchester,. next to a 
hurch, and on an old turnpike, stands a one- 
room brick school house erected forty years 
igo. No dry-goods box affair, but large and 
ubstantial, like the people who live in the 
Valley, is this school house. A stone walk-way 
leads from the pike to the front door, the 
building is painted a bright red like the brick 
homes of the valley, the walls are papered, and 


INDUSTRIAL WORK IN ROCKINGHAM SCHOOLS 


We spent a week in Rockingham seeing the 
country schools with Miss Rhea Scott and Su- 
perintendent Hulvey, and talking with W. H. 
Keister and the splendid people that consti- 
tute the faculty of the Harrisonburg Normal. 
Miss Scott has organized many leagues and 
school clubs in her county. The last day of 
our pleasant week in the county was spent at 
Pleasant Vallev. Here we were served a lunch 














Liberty School, New Kent, where industrial work is being taught under the direction of 
a county supervisor. This is not all that the supervisor does, however. She assists teacl- 
ers in their regular classroom work, and interests the patrons through the organization of 


school and civic leagues. 


everything in this building, from the water 
ooler to the maps on the wall, is the best that 
noney can buy. 

We saw this school during a week spent in 
Frederick with Superintendent Lynch; and 
ur only regret is that we cannot write a 
engthy account of our visit. Nowhere have 
we been treated more courteously, and no- 
here have been seen better school buildings 
han several of the new ones in Frederick. 


by the domestic science class and our meeting 
was held under the auspices of the school 
league and club. Miss Whitesell. president of 
the club and winner of last summer's canning 
club prize, introduced us to all of the patrons 
at the meeting. She is one of the most at- 
tractive high school girls we have seen. which 
is saving a great deal. Industrial work in 


Rockingham is a great success. 
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A TWO-ROOM SCHOOL IN CAMPBELL 


One of the best weeks we have ever 


had was spent in Campbell county. The work 


very 
was: mapped cut by Superintendent Garbee 
and Miss Anna Jones, of Lynchburg, and 
nearly every day there were three meetings. 
Would that we had the space to tell about each 
meeting held! 

The last school visited was Red Oak, twelve 
Here we found the best 
(wo-reom in the State. 
iuast summer Miss Lizzie Perrow organized a 


miles from Concord. 


school we have seen 


league in this neighborhood. Through the ef- 
forts of this league $1,000 was raised by the 
citizens, which added to $2,000 furnished by 
the trustees, made possible the handsome new 
school possessed by this neighborhood. Two 
class reoms are on the first floor, while upstairs 
is to be found an ideal auditorium. The school 
was built in a great forest, but patrons and 
pupils have cut down trees and are fast clear- 
have I seen 
more interested pupils and patrons. Both of 
the teachers, Misses Perrow and Cardwell, are 


ing’ Nowhere 


4 


up the grcunds. 


well equipped fer their work and beth live in 
the die ig hbhe rhood. 


ideal building, interested patrons, and well- 


From the standpoint of an 


equipped teachers, we know of nothing better 
in the State than this two-room schoc¢ l. tweive 
miles from the railroad and the same distance 
from any town or village. 

FROM THE FIRING LINE 
] do hie f now 


(tT ¢ ha de. 


how to heat a retrer tr. 
Oh! I can beat a 
rharqe that will make the very dead fall into 


ling T heat that charge at the Pyramid’s 
one T heat it at Mount Tabor, and I beat it 
Oda f the RBridae of Lodi. May T heat it 
here?”—Napoleon’s Drummer Boy at Ma- 
rengo. 
7 4 x 

I wish to thank you in behalf of our league for 
the helpful rature you have sent us, especially 
vour letter of encouragement and good wishes sent 


me the first of this month 
Our leagu very 


discussion on 


We had a 
Educa- 


encouraging. 


work is 


“Compulsory 


very interesting 
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tion” at our January meeting. About one-fourth of 
the children in this community do not attend school 
owing to the lack of interest on the part of the 
parents. While our enrolling is gradually increas- 
ing, still we should be glad of any suggestions about 
how we may agitate this question throughout the 
whole county. 

Last Saturday night, we gave an oyster supper 
and cleared about fifteen dollars. Next month, we 
are planning to give a play. We hope to send our 
score cards in next month averaging 100 per cent. 
although it was only 40 per cent. in October. 

Kindly let me know what other schools have 
leagues in this county. (Giles). 

Yours truly, 
CHARLOTTE L. TROUGHTON, 
Hoge’s Store, Va. 


& & « 4 


The “Busy Bee Club” of the Omega School gave 
a “Box Party” Friday night, January 17th. They 
did so well that 1 will have to write and tell you 
about it. There were fifteen boxes which took in 
$16.85. Then they had a fishing pond and fortune 
tent. They counted for $8.00, but expenses for that 
was $2.00 which left $6.00. Total amount cleared 
being $22.85. 

The box party was given to secure money to buy 
a picture and frame of George Washington. Am not 
prepared to say what else just now. The club re- 
quests me to ask for four pamphlets: “Special Work 
For Girls” and four pamphlets “Special Work For 
Boys.” 

The Junior Club seems to be better workers than 
the Senior Club. It is very hard to get the grown 
people interested. They come sometimes and very 
prompt to pay dues. But I can’t make them under- 
stand the league is for education as well as caring 
tor the school. 

Am getting on very nicely with my work, but not 
as well as I'd like. 

Very: sincerely, 
IpA Kine, Teacher, 
Halifax County. 


& & & 
SCHOOL CLUB SONG 


Our Junior League, to thee 
We pledge our fealty 


Of hand and heart. 

Take thou our life to be 
Faithful and true to thee, 
In earnest loyalty 

Doing their part. 

Take thou our ears to hear 


Sung through the silence clear 
Thy work-day song, 

Make thou our hearts to spurn, 
Our vision to discern, 

Our minds refuse to learn, 
Aught that is wrong. 


Teach thou our eyes to see 
The soul and aim of thee, 
In gladness rise, 

The beautiful to know 
In fields and forest grow, 
In hills and valleys low, 
In earth and sky. 
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Take thou our boys to be 
Thy sons of chivalry, 

In every clime, 

Of word and purpose sure, 
Of speech and action pure, 
Of strength that will endure 
For all the time. 


Take thou our girls to be 
Gentle and kind for thee, 

From first to last, 

No speech or action. known 

That they should blush to own 
After the years are flown 

And school is past. 


*Till Jearning of thee so 
Will mind and body grow 
By kindly rule. 

Earnest in work and play, 
New strength for everv day 
Shall speed thee on thv way, 
Our league and school. 


Orca Homes, 
Principal Mechanicsville Graded School, 
Rockingham. 


s&s & & 


The children are deeply enthusiastically interested 
ind I must make things attractive for them so they 
will say so. 

I have taught for nine years, Mr. Binford, and 
have always loved my work, but this league work 
has put new life into me, and I feel as though the 
venues of my mission are lengthened and broad- 
ened. 

Last night, December 20th, our Junior League as- 
sisted by the Senior League, gave an entertainment 
in our new auditorium. It was pronounced by our 
vatrons quite a success. The principal number on 
the program was “Kriss Kringle’s Minstrels.” Santa 
Claus was interlocutor, and Piffles and Tim (two 
lowns) were the end men. Fourteen children and 
. chorus took part in this. We invested $2.00 in 
sugar, some of the ladies made it into candy, which 
rought $5.40. Being so near Xmas our door fee 
vas only 10 and 15 cents, and we were more than 
leased to realize from this $22.00. 

Our intention is to equip our auditorium with 
lights, curtains, ete., and then to buy a piano, which 
| have already rented. Then in the spring we will 
commence on our grounds. 

We hope to have one of the University lecturers 
or our next Senior League meeting, January 3d. 

Each month, in my room, each pupil is required 
to make an appropriate drawing for calendar, book- 
over and program illustrations. I offer a prize for 
he best of these and our last two programs have 
een written on these sheets with the prize winning 

lustration. This is an entirely new idea of draw- 
ng. They realize that arawing may be used for 

ymething and not just made. 

I am, 

Most cordially, 
EvMeEeR L. CrIGLER. 
Earlysville, Albemarle Co. 


Sf Ft #H 


I am sending to the Department to-day with my 
onthly report, a report on Improvement Leagues, 
nd am glad to say that we have eight white leagues, 
presenting 384 members, and seventeen colored 


leagues with 548 members, making a total of twenty- 
five leagues and 932 members. Patrons’ Day was 
observed by twelve white and seventeen colored 
schools, representing fifty white teachers from the 
total number of fifty-six, and seventeen colored 
schools representing twenty-four teachers, which is 
the entire number. Many of the white schools have 
not reported the amount raised this year through 
the leagues, but if you will notice the report of the 
Franktown Nassawadox High School you will see 
that they have already raised over $1,500.00 since 
last session. The colored schools raised on Patron’s 
Day $196.02. 

I am very much interested in my civic leagues, 
and am expecting to accomplish much through them. 
Cordially yours, 

E. G. TANKARD, 
Supt. Northampton Schools. 


s&s ss & 


We organized a Patron’s Improvement League in 
November, which has been doing most splendid work 
ever since. We now have a membership of twenty 
paying members, two of which are getting up in 
years, but attending regularly. One is over seventy 
years and one over sixty, and they each walk nearly 
a mile to attend. Every one seems very much inter- 
ested in the work. 

We have purchased window shades for the school. 
We have now in the treasury $19.46 besides the one 
which I am sending you which was donated by Dr. 
Haynes to join the Association. Fifteen dollars of 
this amount was raised December 20th by the 
pupils and Patron’s League of Manakin School for 
a library which we will get in a short time. 

The pupils gave an entertainment and the Patron’s 
League a supper and made articles for a bazaar, 
clearing $15.91. We expect to have an entertainment 
and supper the 21st of February, to raise money for 
an organ. The surplus money in the treasury will 
be spent for pictures and other things for beautify- 
ing school, ete. 

This school only has an enrollment of twenty 
pupils, but the pupils and patrons are great workers. 
We observed Good Roads Day vesterday. 

Miss PEARLE PucH, 
Manakin School, Goochland Co., Va. 


ZA SK 


This is our first year of high school work, but we 
are getting along nicely, we have our nice new 
building now, and are enjoying being in our new 
home. We want you to come to see us. 

Our school fair was quite a success, we had 496 
entries. Wasn't that good for the first attempt? 

Our Citizen’s League reorganized Friday (Novem- 
ber 22), have done fine work, raised a little over 
$2,000 since February here in this country place, 
and the people are really hard to get to work to- 
gether. What could we have done under favorable 
circumstances! But I shan’t praise our league too 
much, come and see for yourself. 

Very sincerely, 
MarGaret I. HENDERSON, 
Kilmarnock, Va. 


tS ££ SES 


Last Friday evening we had the presiding elder, 
Rev. G. B. Jones, of Salisbury, address our patrons. 
About three hundred people came to the Opera 
House to hear him. We have speakers for our next 
two meetings. 
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We have secured a new piano, put up basket ball 
courts and are working for a chemical laboratory. 


With kindest regards, I am, 
Sincertly yours, 
JAMES L. MADDEN, 


krincipal High School, Chincoteague, Va. 


ss 


A SUPERINTENDENT'S NEW YEAR GREETING 
TO HIS TEACHERS 


“Except the Name of Him Who sanctified them 
The holiest words Mankind has ever spoken 
Are Service 
And Childhood 


And, therefore, I wish you the best wish: 

May God, The Great School Master, bless and give 
you 

The Heart, the Health, the Zeal to Serve the Chil- 
dren 

With Brain and Hand throughout The Grand New 
rear.” 

Joun H. Booron, 
Luray, Va. 
7 a 4 a J 


The Junior League of Saegmuller School cordially 
invites you to attend a “Good Roads Meeting” to 
be held at the school building near Walker’s Chapel, 
on Friday evening, January 31st, at eight o’clock. 

ZoLA PAYNE, Sec’y, 
Alexandria County. 


. © 


I am sending you a report on the Watkins Junior 
League. The league was organized October 18, 1912, 
with little interest. The patrons thought the chil- 
dren too young to undertake the work. The first 
step we took was to get an interesting program for 
Patron’s Day. The day was good and the patrons 
all came. After the exercises we talked about the 
work we were trying to do, asking the people of 
the community help us. We had just moved into a 
new building which was built in the woods, so we 
appointed a committee of two men to see to the 
improvement of the school grounds, and two ladies 
were to assist in getting up an old fashioned box 
party. Every one seemed ready and willing to work. 
The grounds are being improved by cutting the trees 
and digging the stumps. This work is slow, but we 
feel sure it will be finished before spring. The box 
party proceeds amounted to $36.80. The children 
have given one entertainment, and the young people 
of the community are going to give a play in Feb- 
ruary. Since December 6th, we have held regular 
meetings, learned the obligation, ordered club pins, 
a State Aid Library has been ordered, three pictures 


(framed), window shades, and we are trying to 
get a large lamp We have gotten a water cooler 
and individual cups. The children come here to 


Sunday School and since we have begun this work 
the members of the Sunday School have purchased 
an organ, and given us the privilege of using it for 
all exercises. 

I am sure IT could have given you this in fewer 
words, next time I will try to do so. We would be 
glad to have vou come and give us a talk on the 
importance of organization, then may be we would 
be able to get a Senior League. 

Respectfully, 
Betty Str Powe, Teacher, 
Blackstone, Va. 


MISs 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S MONTHLY LETTER 


Loudoun County, January 14, 1913. 
To Teachers and Trustees: 

The relative standing of teachers in the sévera! 
districts making an average daily attendance ot 
more than 90 per cent. of their enrollment is: 

Leesburg Town—Mr. Hoffman, 90 per cent.; Miss 
Austin, 91 per cent.; Miss Hawthorne, 90 per cent 
Miss Grub, 90 per cent. 

Broad Run—Mr. Vaughan, 95 per cent.; Miss 
3rooks, 90 per cent.; Miss Presgraves, 90 per cent 
Mrs. Utterback, 90 per cent. 

Jefferson—Mr. Crowgey, 90 per cent.; Mr. Snod 
grass, 90 per cent.; Miss V. Taylor, 90 per cent. 

Leesburg— 

Lovettsville—Mr. Grove, 97 per cent.; Mrs. Vince} 
95 per cent.; Miss Porterfield, 94 per cent.; Mr. Lutz. 
93 per cent.; Mr. M. C. Myers, 93 per cent. 

Mercer—Miss Willis, 95 per cent.; Miss Douglas 
92 per cent.; Mr. Fleet, 90 per cent.; Miss M. Gulick, 
90 per cent.; Miss Lunsford, 90 per cent. 

Mt. Gilead—Mr. Cooley, 98 per cent.; Mr. Furnas, 
98 per cent.; Mrs. Furnas, 92 per cent.; Mish Bush 
ong, 92 per cent.; Miss Furr, 90 per cent.; Miss M: 
[lwee, 90 per cent.; Miss Warner, 90 per cent. 





Important Statistics 

DISTRICTS | a} 2] 3 laste aelol 10 
Broad Run.................| 697} 439| 336 \ siseleate 3) 63% 
Jefferson ...................| 398 | 314| 262 8 60a 13,52 
Leesburg ........., eaten 357 | 206 | 167 0 0 2240) 2| 57 
Lovettsville....... eee | 769 | 342 | 281 |8) 0) 7 ult “| 44 
Aan ne ee | 606 | 376 | 304 2| 812 aslo 9 64 
MID si ciinic inner | 679 4 | gai lon 8.602 16) 65 
Town of Leesburg.........| 258 | 225 | 


196 |6 0 5 39.0 0 87 
| 





In column 1 of above table is given school popula 
tion of district, 1910. 

In column 2 total enrollment for December, 1912 

In column 3 total average daily attendance, Decem 
ber, 1912. 

In column 4 visits to schools by trustees, Decem 
ber, 1912. 

In column 5 visits to schools by superintendent 
December, 1912. 

In column 6 houses and grounds improved. 

In column 7 visits to homes of patrons by teachers 

In column 8 number of schools that have ordered 
libraries. 

In column 9 number of schools that have observed 
Patron’s Day. 

In column 10 percentage of enrollment for Decem- 
ber, 1912. 

Epidemic of whooping-cough in several communi- 
ties in the county partially accounts for reduced en 
rollment and average daily attendance for December 


Home Visitations by Teachers 


Is your average daily attendance 90 per cent. of 
your enrollment? Are your pupils interested and 
happy? If they are not interested they are not 
happy? A visit to the home of the pupil may put 


you in a position to sympathize with him and hel! 
him and so increase your daily average. 

Are the relations between teacher and parent cor 
dial and sympathetic? A visit to the home prompte 
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your interest in-the child may. make this relation 
more cordial and more sympathetic and so make 
ir work more efficient. . 


Meeting of Athletic and Debating Leagues 


The officers of the Athletic and Debating Leagues 
are requested to meet in Leesburg, Saturaay, Jan- 
uary 25th, at 11 o’clock A. M., in the directors’ room 
o! Loudoun National Bank, 

\ representative from each graded and high 
s‘iool, and teachers of one-room schools who are 
inverested are requested to meet at the same time 
and place to arrange for school fair in November, 
1913. 

With all good wishes for the New Year, I am, 

Most sincerely yours, 
W. G. Epmonson, Div. Supt. 


st SF 


“FOREST HILL LEAGUE” 


We organized the Forest Hill School League during 
the session of 1911-12, with an enrollment of 31 
members. The close of our first year found us with 
a membership of 62. However, a number of our 
members have moved from our neighborhood, there- 
fore, our membership for the new year will be 
smaller, unless, as we hope, more new members are 
enrolled. 

The name of our league is “Knights of Honor.” 
Motto, “Do unto others as you would have them do 
unto you.” Colors, “Purple and Gold.” Song, 
‘Stand up, Stand up, for Jesus.” Annual dues, Sen- 
ior members, 25 cents; junior members, 12 cents. 
We wear league pins with our colors and letters F. 
H. Ll. By Oe a 

We have a _ president, vice-president, secretary, 
treasurer and committees of order and entertain- 
ment. 

The object of our league is not only to benefit 
the school and school children but to interest the 
young people of the community and the patrons in 
our school work and to be a social benefit, also, to 
our members. : 

Since we organized our league we have realized 
the sum of $53.00, including dues. We have pur- 
chased a State library and a large bell for our new 
building, which is being erected. We also expect to 
raise a sufficient sum to purchase a school organ. 
We hold league meetings semi-monthly. During 
ir meeting we loan books to any member. Fre- 
ently we have recitations and songs by the school 
ildren or by the members that are past school 
LIUs. 

\s soon as our new school building, which is 
eoing to be a “first class one,” is completed, the 
eague will get busy and see what they can accom- 
lish in the way of beautifying the school grounds. 

| want to add that most of the patrons of this 
school are members of the league, and that each 

mber, large and small, is proud of “his” league 
nd is willing to do all he can to benefit said league. 
VANNETA M. Keys, 
Teacher and Secretary. 
Joplin, Va., Prince William county. 
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SCORE CARDS RECEIVED SINCE LAST ISSUE 


a 


Certificates for score cards will be printed 
and distributed before April 1. Teachers 


hoping to send in the cards are urged to get 
to work, since the session is drawing to a close. 

The following cards have been received since 
January 20th: 


Piedmont, Smyth, George L. Rust, Princi- 
pal; Fort Lee, Henrico, Katherine C. Hall; 
Watkins, Nottoway, Miss Betty Sue Powell; 
Rodden, Halifax, Harry E. Whaley; Ruffner, 
Rockbridge, Mary D. Askerly; Hopewell, 
Northampton, Misses. Horner and _ Scott; 
Cleveland, Russell, Misses Richardson, Exall 
and Hildreth; Criglersvilie, Madison, Miss 
Nora Crickenberger; Henley, Wythe, Miss 
Edna Cox; No. 20, Buffalo District, Prince 
Edward, Mrs. Lottie J. Watts; Smithfield, 
Prince William, Miss Nettie P. Wright; 
Gainsboro, Frederick, Mr. J. C. Beaty; Wheat- 
land, Bedford, Miss Ruth C. Lynn; Pohick, 


‘ Fairfax, Miss Grace T. McDonald; Kenil- 


worth, Dinwiddie, Miss Mary C. Tomlin; Pine 
View, Lunenburg, Miss Georgie Justice; 
Floris, Fairfax, Miss Katie Groh; Pine Grove, 
Northampton, Miss Maud Rippon; Cismont 
High School, Albemarle, A. L. Everett; Prin- 
cipal, and Misses Hart and Watts; Danieltown 
High, Brunswick, Misses Wolfe, Thomas and 
Hite; a card scoring 93 per cent., but contain- 
ing no teacher’s name or county. 





Let the Humanities be maintained undimin- 
ished in their ancient right. Leave in their 
traditional pre-eminence those arts that were 
rightly called liberal; those studies that kindle 
the imagination, and through it irradiate the 
reason; those studies that manumitted the 
modern mind; those in which the brains of 
finest temper have found alike their stimulus 
and their repose, taught by them that the pow- 
er of intellect is heightened in proportion as 
it is made gracious by measure and symmetry. 
Give us science, too, but give first of all, and 
last of all, the science that ennobles life and 
makes it generous.—James Russell Lowell. 





The manly part is to do with might and 
main what you can do.—E'merson. 


ee 
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We give below pictures of the first, second with some assistance from the patrons. This 
and third school buildings at Glasgow, Va. became insufficient to accommodate the ever 
The first was constructed some time before the increasing enrollment, and it was found nec- 





War and was used as a neighborhood school essary to erect a new building. This new 
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and also for religious services, and continued — building has just been completed, and is shown 
to be used for school purposes as late as 1903. in picture 38. It contains six large, well venti- 
In 1905, the four-room building shown in the lated and well lighted classrooms, an audi- 
second picture was erected by the school board torium, a teacher’s room, cloak rooms, drink- 
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ig fountains and also toilets for girls and for 
boys. One can hardly believe how cheap was 
the cost of this splendid school building. he 
louse cost $3,360.00, and the cost of the jackets 
for the stoves and the ventilating pipe was 


cnly $10.85. This structure was erected in 
accordance with plans and specifications fur- 
nished by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. One-half of the entire cost was borne 
by the patrons of the school. 




















INDUSTRIAL ART PROBLEMS— The MAKING of A GUEST TOWEL 


HUGO B. FROEHLICH an? BONNIE E. SNOW, Auihors of The Progressive Drawing Books 


Between the design problems given in our 
public schools and the “fancy work” done 
at home, there seems at present to be little di- 
rect connection. The decoration of the sofa 
cushion, the crochetted collar, or the guest 
towel is seldom the invention of the worker 
herself, but is rather handed around from one 
lady, of more or less leisure, to another; or 
else the department store is depended upon for 
the furnishing of a “stamped” design. Much 
really skillful work is done by this means, and 
many hours are consumed in the patient set- 
(ing of stitches; but the results can seldom be 
alled beautiful because the decoration itself, 
| spite of its faultless workmanship, so often 
iolates certain principles of arrangement or 
f color harmony. If the painstaking skill of 
eft fingers on the piazzas of summer 





hotels, for instance, could be tempered 
with even an elementary knowledge of 
fundamental principles of design, what a 
revolution in the art industries of Ameri- 
can homes could be accomplished! It is 
for the sake of its influence upon the home 
that we teach art in our schools; and the 
sooner we succeed in adopting our problems to 
the natural and pleasant avocations of the 
“home folks,” the sooner shall we begin to 
realize the importance of such correlation, 
which is vastly more significant than the mere 
correlation of certain subjects in the school. 
We should first try to establish correlation be- 
tween the home as a whole and the school as a 
whole. After this has been done we can bet- 
ter afford to spend time on less important 
details. 
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To illustrate our point: Of all the guest 
towels that we have received, or that we our- 
selves have bestowed upon others, very few ex- 
press any individuality, invention or interest- 
A certain lady lived in 
the country. Her house was surrounded by a 


ing characteristics. 


grove of native trees. The week-end visitor 
from the city found in the guest room of this 
quiet home an interesting collection of towels, 
designed by the hostess, and wrought by her 
fingers. Each towel was marked by a con- 
ventional design (worked in cross-stitch) of a 
certain leaf whose mother-tree stood in the 
There 


were oak, maple, poplar, sweet-gum, sassafras. 


miniature forest outside the house. 


and tulip-tree leaves. The room was furnished 
in brown, and the towels were creamy linen. 
with the designs worked in tones varying 
from chrome yellow to dark orange. Only one 
flat tone was used on a single leaf. Tet us 
follow this simple suggestion.and see if our 
towel cannot bear the imprint of personality 
and the attraction of the unusual, fulfilling no 
less the use or function for which the towel is 
primarily intended. 

A vard of hand woven Russian crash is 
ideal material, although any towelling of fine 
weave will answer almost as well. If the 
preblem is planned for an eighth grade or 
high school student the ends of the towel may 
be hemstitched. If for younger pupils a plain 
hem will make a neat finish: or, the hem may 
he turned, basted, and then sewed in place with 
a row of cross-stitches, in colored cotton. 





| Fig 2 


Tulip -Tree Leaf- 


Sassafras Leaf- 


For the decoration of our towel let us choose 
a leaf motive. Any natural leaf of beautiful 
proportions will answer especially well, if its 


outline is just enough broken to lend variety. 
Different pupils should work from different 
leaves. Figs. 1 and 2 show two good types,— 
the leaves of the tulip-tree and the sassafras. 

The shape is first carefully drawn, natura] 
istically, on paper that is “squared off” into 
one-eighth inch spaces. (In the absence of 
the commercial product, grammar grade pu 
pils may rule it themselves). 

Knowing the purpose for which our motiv: 
is intended, we regulate the size of our draw 
ing by counting squares for its height, which 
in this case we decide shall be an extreme 
height of eighteen squares, measuring from 





Naturalistic outline on squared paper 
the tip of the leaf to the end of the stem. 
The next step is the drawing of a definite 
axis upon which the two sides may accurately 


be balanced (Fig. 4). Then the outline of 


one-half of the leafe shape is to be resolved 
into straight line.—a process made easy for u- 





Outline translated into straight line 
by the background of squared paper; th 
straight, ruled lines being followed, as Fig. 
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ainly illustrates. The straight line “half- 
supe” is then repeated on the opposite side of 
ie axis (Fig. 6). Here again the squared pa- 
er furnishes the basis for counting; equal 
umber of squares must be planned on each 
ide of the axis. The crosses which fill the 
hape are added to suggest the style of em- 
roidery with which the design is to be finally 
xpressed. 





Penelope Canvas 
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Cross stitches worked through canvas and towel] 





The design motive is now ready to be ap- 
Old fashioned open canvas, called now- 
days “railroad” or “Penelope” canvas, is the 
veans of transferring the leaf-shape from 
aper to towel. Fig. 7 shows a patch of can- 
is, basted firmly over that section of the 
wel where the design is to be applied. A 
iotive of this kind may be placed in one 
rner of the towel, or just above the hem, in 
ie middle fold, so that an interesting spot 
ill be seen when the towel hangs on the rack. 


lied. 
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The pattern is transferred to the canvas by 
counting stitches, or squares. Begin at the 
bottom of the stem and sew through the can- 
vas and the towelling, at every stitch. All 
stitches should be crossed by lines running in 
the same direction. Use D. M. & C. cottons 
number 16, in any one color desired. Delft 














blue is especially fine, as a color effect. These 
cottons wash well and are for sale at almost 
any dry goods store. When the cross-stitching 
is done, pull out the threads of the canvas. 
Fig. 8 shows our completed towel. 

If a border is desired, a leaf-shape may be 
repeated, as suggested in Figs. 9. 10. and 11. 
A strip of canvas should, in these cases, be 
basted across the entire end of the towel. at a 
proper distance above the hem. 
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SHALL WE HAVE INDUSTRIAL EDUCATIONAL FOR the PLAIN PEOPLE? 


W. H. ADAMS, Director Vocationa!l Education, Roanoke 


The question of industrial education in our 
cities where a large percentage of the people 
are engaged in shop er factory work has lately 
become one of the most burning problems of 
the educational world. Critics of the present 
system have not been over-modest in the terms 
with which they have condemned the one- 


Many 


from all walks in 


sided training of the public schools. 


eminent men and women, 
life, in all parts of the country have joined in 
the criticism. The reasoning of these thinkers 
is based upon facts which are not questionea. 
in the main, by anyone. Facts which we have 
all long recognized but failed to interpret. 
Our economic life has been changing very 
rapidly. 


for a long time has been in the cities. 


Most of the increase in population 
Our 
old-time rural population has not only not in- 
creased much but has undergone a change vast 
in its reaches and meaning. Science and in- 
vention have invaded the country homestead. 
New methods and new meanings have been 
read While farming has 
been remodeling under the touch of specialists 
manufacture has grown to a mighty factor in 
We have learned, all too late, that 
we have no more natural resources to waste: 
that we must work in the future instead of 
just and of the 
Our hills are already de- 
timber 


into agriculture. 


our life. 


reaching out taking more 
bounties of nature. 
nuded of their splendid hardwood 
Our lands shine red in the summer sun and 
the stalks grow scarce and spindling. The new 
spirit of agriculture is spreading a replenished 
soil over the abused fields: is planting trees 
for our children: is building for the genera- 
Under the quickened economic 
conditions we need a new type of man. The 
country needs a farmer educated in all the 
most promising practices. The factory needs 
workmen capable and efficient. 

In the “good old days” when things were 
done in the good old way the boy learned be- 
side his father either to farm or to work at a 
trade. If he cared to strike out for himself 


tion to come. 


he found some one to whom he might appren- 


tice himself and still learn his trade in the 
small shop. But now, since we have seen fit 
to move away from the old country home and 
take up our abcde in the city to work in the 
great factories leaving the old means of edu- 
cation behind, we must find something to take 
its place. It has not been long since a very 
large part of a boy’s training, and, possibly, 
the best part of that training, came from the 
parent. Father works long hours now in the 
shop, he comes home tired. He has little or 
no time for the children. And mother is busy 
too. The children are either in school or out 
on the street teaching each other what they 
have picked up of mischief. 

Now we must admit that whatever good 
things may be said about the schools it still 
remains that they are very unattractive to 
large numbers of these children. In States 
where there is no compulsory education law 
this outside number is much exaggerated. 
Parents are indifferent about their children at- 
tending and so it comes about that we have a 
state of affairs that is attracting nation-wide 
attention. Something must be done to vitalize 
the schools. The whole country over, fewer 
than half of those who enter the elementary 
schools ever complete the sixth grade. Seven 
in every ten never finish the eighth grade. 
These reckonings must be even worse in those 
‘states without compulsory laws. What can 
be done to get the children into school and 
held them is the present problem. 

I have long since believed that to solve this 
problem we must get at it from the child’s 
viewpoint. It boots nothing to say the child 
ought to be interested in books and lessons. It 
accomplishes no purpose to complain that the 
children are what they are. It counts for 
nothing to lay out a course of study that w: 
consider essential if we can’t get the children 
to learn it. There 7s something wrong some- 
where and to find that something and correc’ 
it is the mest “essential” thing in the educa 
tional field just now. 

T am concerned in this paper about the chil- 
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dren of the plain people. I am not wor- 
ried about those who have plenty of means 
or those who are planning to get to college. 
They are handsomely provided for. I am 
concerned with the children who will turn 
the wheels of industry when they are a little 
older and am anxious that they too have some 
measure of training for their life work. J 
hope to see the problem solved so wel] that 
the essential subjects of the common schools, 
reading, arithmetic, etc., will come to have a 
new meaning to those children who need them 
most, the tradesmen of the future. Their 
academic education, at best, ceases at an early 
age. If it has not been pretty thoroughly 
fixed it is soon lost. 


To me it is a sad picture to look into the 
great shops of modern industry and find such 
a burden of ignorance and inefficiency that the 
mass of workmen are doomed to overcrowded, 
unskilled places. The employers of labor are 
crying for skill and the answer to the cry is 
a distant echo. The laboring class has become 
so densely crowded in the unskilled field that 
they are merely clinging to the ragged edge of 
existence. They had no training for either 
life or work. The schools have not offered a 
training that could replace the loss of the old 
way of living. The first essential to the la- 
boring people is an ability to make a living. 
The old school spirit was that “it is not the 
business of the schools to teach a child how to 
make a living but how to live.” What is the 
value of knowing “how to live without the 
wherewith to sustain life? The old idea 
worked so long as the home life offered the es- 
sentials of the practical education. We are 
squarely against a new problem now. 

The elementary schools have changed little 
in forty years. I recall very vividly the 
schools of thirty-five years ago in my boyhood 
town and I see no essential difference from 
that day to this. If our schools are for any- 
thing they are to prepare children for lives 
of usefulness. Our whole economic life has 
changed, but the schools have not changed to 
keep in tune. Whether or not they fitted the 
needs of the people forty years ago T shall 
not discuss, I know they do not fit now. 





In the whole number of children of a giver 
community there are a few, one in ten or fif- 
teen, who are so constituted by nature as to be 
fitted for long years of study in life’s prepara- 
tion. The others, the great mass of children, 
are not so keen mentally. The few naturally 
aim at the learned professions. The others find 
their life’s work in the industries, commer- 
cial, manufacturing, agricultural. It is per- 
fectly correct that this division should be as it 
is. There are ten or fifteen needed in the in- 
dustries for every one needed in the profes- 
sions. Nature knew how to divide mankind. 
We have provided a splendid opportunity for 
those desiring the professional training. We 
have provided for those needing commercial 
training. We have not provided for these 
needing industrial training. A large number 
of manufacturing concerns and railroads have 
found it necessary to go into the school busi- 
ness themselves in order to get skilled work- 
men. In the State of New York ninety-eight 
per cent. of the shop foremen were educated 
in Europe. 


As we come more and more to rely upon 
manufacture for our national support we wil! 
more and more feel the need of industrial 
education. Jt is bound to come. The people 
who toil have just as much right to an ade- 
quate training for their life work and to a 
training for good citizenship as any other 
class. They are just as essential as any class. 
An intelligent yeomanry is the best asset of 
any country. From these come our Edisons, 
our Stevensons, our Garfields. We, who are 
calling for industrial education, do not criti- 
cise the State for what it is doing for the pro- 
fessional class, we demand an equal oppor- 
tunity for the industrial class. Our children 
are not equipped with the same mind-stuff as 
the professional child. They are hand-minded 
children. Their minds do not chase rainbows 
in the realm of pure reason. Their hands cry 
out for employment. They are approachable 
through their constructive selves. They may 
be trained in the best things pertaining to 
citizenship through their muscles. Not all of 
education is in books. The ability to do some- 
thing worth while is quite as essential as the 
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ability to be something. Most men and women 
must work for a living. Nine, or more, out 
of every ten must work with their hands. 
Nor can the community, as such, afford not 
to equip its industrial workers in the best way 
possible. In this age when so much of the 
public mind has been taken up with the con- 
servation of resources we have seemed to quite 
forget that the mightiest natural resource we 
possess is the possibilities of our children. 
Still we allow them to go on without provid- 
ing against the awful waste everywhere evi- 
Of the 
entering gainful occupations this year between 


dent. two million children who are 
the ages of fourteen and eighteen only a few 
have had any definite training for any definite 
eccupation and very few have any definite idea 
of that particular occupation for which they 
are best fitted by nature. It is the merest 
chance if they strike right. Large numbers 
of them will fall into those occupations which 
are always open to children at the bottom but 
are closed farther up. The blind alley stares 
them squarely in the face. They will soon for- 
get what little they learned in school in these 
low grade jobs thus forever condemning them- 
-elves to the lowest ranks of toil. It is from 
difficulties 
This class is 
Good 


business ability would reduce this class to the 


class that of the social 
Here 


expensive, 


this most 


come. criminals are bred. 
unproductive, dangerous. 
lowest possible number. It can be done very 


easily by giving them an efficient industrial 
education to lift them out of the crowded po- 
sition of their present lives into the field where 
thev are needed. 

We are not manual 


We want that sort of school that will 


calling for training 
schools. 
make skilled workmen. We want hand work 
begun far enough down in the grades and of 
such character that it will eateh the children 
who might drop out and hold them in school. 
We want the industrial part of the school to 
We do 
not want our school fixed up to fit an ideal 


child. We want 
this hand work of the elementary grades to 


be for the children. just as the y are, 


Our children are not ideal. 
relieve the sedentary effects of the book work 


to the extent that the children will not tire 
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or become restless for want of exercise. We 
believe that the most cruel treatment that can 
be imposed upon a child is to require it to 
remain silent and quiet for a long period, 
fixed in a seat. We want this hand work to 
be so selected and planned that it will develop 
a measure of muscular skill and quickness and 
accuracy of eye. At about the age of twelve 
we want our children to be given an oppor- 
tunity to select, from such industries as may 
be carried on in the neighborhood, work that 
will tend to show vocational tendency. We 
believe that the biggest problem any child has 
to solve is that of natural fitness. The sad- 
dest picture, next to crime, is that of the mis- 
fits. We are not concerned with what the oc- 
cupation may prove to be, so long as it is 
legitimate, but we do contend for a selection 
according to natural fitness and the oppor- 
tunities in that occupation. Now when the 
child has decided the question of what voca- 
tion then we want an adequate training for 
that vocation always connected with a training 
for citizenship. 


A man rich only for himself has a life as 
barren and cheerless as that of the serpent set 
to guard a buried treasure. T am saddened 
when T see our success as a nation measured 
by the number of acres under tillage or bu 
shels of wheat exported; for the real value of 
a country must be weighed in scales more de!- 
icate than the Balance of Trade. The garners 
of Sicily are empty now, but the bees from al! 
climes still fetch honey from the tiny garden- 
plot of Theocritus. On a map of the world 
you may cover Judea with vour thumb, Athens 
with a fingertip. and neither of them figures 
in the Prices Current: but they still lord it in 
the thought and action of every civilized man. 

James Passe 77] Lovell. 


I find T need the Journal for myself instead 
of depending upon the library copies. 2nd 
every month you have something especially 


aor 1d.—Uni versity, Va. 
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WOODROW WILSON’S PHILOSOPHY ¢ EDUCATION 


A decade of years ago, when Dr. Woodrow 
\Wilson—now Governor of New Jersey and 
President-elect of the United States—was 
President of Princeton University, he lec- 
tured in the Twentieth Century Club Course 
at Boston on “State Education and the Rela- 
tion of Education to Political Life and Devel- 
opment.” The public school, he said, is de- 
signed to supply the child with the tools of 
thought and the environment of thought. It 
t: the field of infermation, but it is not the 
field of inspiration. In the old-time country 
hool the two were combined, the pupil re- 
ceived inspiration as well as information; but 
in these latter days, when the children are 
yathered together in great masses, under a 
nuilitary drill and discipline, the spirit of edu- 
vation cannot be infused into them. Order, 
diligence, obedience, and perception are all 
that are to be expected from the public school. 
A training in citizenship, such as was to be 
had in the old country school, is not to be had 
in the great schools of the present. Manual 
training has been added, but that only does 
in the practical sphere what the grammar 
school does in the intellectual sphere. The 
public school cannot determine what use the 
pupil will make of his mind when he leaves 
the school. 

What we really want to get at is not the 
hild’s mind, but his soul, and the real route 
io that is through the things that are beauti- 
ful. 

It is to get at the spirits of men that the 
university is created; to my mind it is not to 
make scholars. No undergraduate can be made 
1 scholar in four years. In the graduate 
school we have to make scholars. The aver- 
ive undergraduate doesn’t get learning, per- 
laps, but he does get the spirit of learning— 
that open mind hospitable to learning, that 
catholicity of spirit that is not prejudiced, 
that is amenable to argument. and _ that 
knows the broad horizon of the world of 
thought. Much of the spirit of learning is 


'o be got in the class-room from the instruc- 
tor, by the straight influence and sympathy 
of minds, but the very best effects of unive- - 
sity life are wrought between six and nine 


o'clock in the evenings, when the professor 
has gone home, and minds meet minds, and 
a generating process takes place. In the class- 
room the man is on his guard against allowing 
anything to enter his mind, and it takes al- 
most a surgical operation to get anything 
into some men. But with his fellows the man 
is off his guard and he allows things to creep 
into his mind unawares. This is net a method 
but a process, and requires time. For one, | 
am against shortening the process by reducing 
the number of years of a college course. 

‘The community life in a university, too, has 
a great influence upon the men. It eradicates 
the provincial manner of thought and the pro- 
vincial mind, which is one of the greatest 
dangers to education. 

Much is said about the cultivation of char- 
acter. Do not cultivate character: cultivate 
virtue and high-mindedness, and character 
will take care of itself. The man who goes 
about making his own character makes a prig 
of himself. I believe that the curse of the 
age is the man who spends so much time 
thinking of himself. The enlightenment of 
study must take this out of a man. How can 
he conceive himself to be the center of the 
universe, or even a considerable personage in 
it, when he is in the presence of the accom- 
plishments of the ages? 

Perhaps you do not see what all this has to 
do with State education. But I am speaking 
of the best education, and that ought to be 
good enough for the State to pay for, since 
only the best education subserves the State. 
The taxpayer is of necessity a utilitarian. He 
cannot -see the use of teaching his son any- 
thing that he cannot see the use of. Therefore 
he isn’t willing to pay tor “seeing visions.” 
the only thing that really emancipates the hu- 
mand mind. Education is meant to be a mo- 
tive and not a cramming power. It is not de- 
signed to fill the vessel, but to give it power. 

If we can get legislatures to pay for giving 
men the right to think for themselves, we have 
justified “State Education,” for T do not know 
of any better way of making a good citizen 
than by making a good man. 
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Fmong the Colleges 


EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE 


The Board of Education of Holston Conference 
met in Radford, February 18th, and discussed meas- 
ures for a more complete correlation of all the 
schools under the auspices of the Holston Confer- 
ence. Emory and Henry is the only standard male 
college under the auspices of this Conference. Three 
female colleges belonging to the M. E. Church, South, 
are within the limits ‘of the Holston Conference, 
which includes Virginia, west of New River, East 
Tennessee, from Bristol to Chattanooga; a consid- 


erable section of West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Georgia. 
The department of Secondary Education, organ- 


ized last September, is proving very popular in the 
College. A large number of strong and representa- 
tive students are taking the elective courses offered 
in this department. Prof. J. R. Hunter, a Master 
of Arts of Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
is head of this department. 

President C. C. Weaver is devoting much of his 
time to the campaign for the completion of the en- 
dowment fund by the first of July. In co-operation 
with Rev. R. K. Sutherland, the financial agent of 
the College, he has visited many places in the in- 
terest of this movement. 

The intercollegiate Debate Council have arranged 
two debates for this session. One of these is with 
Emory College, Georgia. The other with Randolph- 
Macon College. The debate with Randolph-Macon 
College will be held in Roanoke, March 7th. The 
debate with Emory College, Georgia, will be held in 
Asheville, N. C, about the middle of April. Two 
debates have been held with each of these colleges 
before this time. Emory and Henry was successful 
in one of these debates. The result of the debates 
this spring will decide the contests. 

The summer term of Emory and Henry College 
will run nine weeks. This term is under the man- 
agement of Dr. J. L. McGhee, of the department of 
Chemistry. About fifty students of the present en- 
rollment will take this summer term’s work. 

Prof. J. R. Hunter recently attended a meeting of 
the Alumni Association of Teachers’ College, Colum- 
bia University. He read a paper before this meeting 
on the “Function of the Modern High School.” 

At a recent meeting of the Southwest Virginia 
Education Association, held in Bristol, in which 
fifteen counties and two cities of Southwest Vir- 
ginia were represented by large delegations. Dr. J. 
P. McConnell delivered an address on the subject, 
“What Southwest Virginia Most Needs.” He has 
recently given addresses before several educational 
meetings and educational institutions. 





STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FARMVILLE, VA. 


With the new term came the election of the new 
editorial staff of The Focus; this election resulted 
as follows: 

Editor-in-Chief—Miss 
mond. 

Assistant Editor-in-Chief—Miss Lillian Trotter, of 
Lynchburg. 

Literary 
ville. 


Juanita Manning, of Rich- 


Editor—Miss Maria Bristow, of Karm- 


Assistant Literary Editor—Miss Carolyn Pope, of 
Drewryville. 

News Editor 

Assistant News Editor 
Draper. 

Exchange Editor—Miss Grace Welker, of Smith- 
field. 

Assistant Exchange Editor—Miss Madeline Willett, 
of Bridgetown. 

Business Manager—Miss Marie Noell, of Danville. 

Assistant Business Managers—Miss Susan Minton, 
of Smithfield; Miss Mary Cary Taylor, of Accomac. 

The Board of Trustees met on February 4th for 
the purpose of re-organization; Hon. Robert Turn- 
bull and Rev. James Nelson, D. D., were re-elected 
president and vice-president. Routine business was 
attended to and the board expressed themselves as 
much pleased with the progress that is being made 
on the new training school building which will be 
completed during the spring. . 

The board of supervisors of Prince Edward county 
have entered into an agreement with the board of 
trustees of the school to jointly employ a man who 
will be a member of the Normal School Faculty, to 
take charge of the work in agriculture, and at the 
same time act as demonstrator for the county of 
Prince Edward. This arrangement enables the school 
to approach the rural problem in a thoroughly prac- 
tical manner. 

The board elected to the above position Mr. C, E. 
Koontz. Mr. Koontz is a graduate of William and 
Mary College, and has had special work in agri- 
culture at the University of Wisconsin. 

On February 13th the Richmond College Glee Club 
gave a concert under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. 
and on the 14th Mrs. Franceska Caspar Lawson, of 
Washington, gave a recital in the auditorium. Mrs. 
Lawson is an artist of unusual ability, and her 
singing was of a very high order. Mrs. Elsa Schem- 
me: Schmidt, director of the Farmville Conservatory 
of Music, accompanied Mrs. Lawson on the piano. 

On February 21st, Dr. Charles Alphonso Smith, of 
the University of Virginia, delivered the last of the 
series of University Extension lectures at the school; 
his subject was the “Old English Ballad,” and the 
lecture was supplemented by a chorus of students 
who sang several of the ballads, and two grades of 
the training school, who gave the folk-dances which 
belonged to the same period. On the morning of 
the 22d Dr. Smith gave a delightful informal ta!k 
on the subject of the teaching of literature. 

On the evening of the 22d the Dramatic Club of 
the Lynchburg High School presented “Pygmalian 
and Galatea’ in the auditorium; the young actors 
came under the auspices of the Lynchburg Chapter 
of Normal School Alumne# and won long and loud 
applause from their audience. Several members of 
the Dramatic Club will register as students for the 

The following students have been elected officers 
of the Young Woman’s Christian Association for the 
year 1913-1914: 

’ President—Miss Kathleen Browning, of Bluefie!d. 
W. Va. 

Vice-President—Miss Josephine White, of Red H!'!, 
Va. 

Treasurer—Miss Susan Minton, of Smithfield, ‘4. 

Secretary—Miss Esther Ford, of Front Royal, \2- 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Mary Cary Tay!°', 
of Accomac, Va. 





Miss George Bailey, of Gray. 
Miss Lucy Graham, of 
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President Jarman spent several days in Washing- 
n early in February in the interests of the institu- 
in and attended the Philadelphia meeting of the 
itional Education Association. 





ROANOKE COLLEGE 


In a quiet way the alumni of Roanoke College 
have begun a movement for the erection of an 
\lumni Memorial Hall. It is the plan of the alumni 

make this building, which will be in the form of 

twin-tower, accommodating about sixty students, 
an extension of the present dormitory system. This 
.idition will cost between $20,000 and $30,000, will 

the central and most imposing part of the dorm1- 
tory group, as designed by Architect Rommel, of 
Philadelphia. To Mr. J. T. Lupton, Class ’82, of 
Chattanooga, Tenn., belongs the honor of starting 
the fund with a generous subscription of $2,000. 

The alumni and former students who have agreed 
io organize the movement have chosen the method 

laying the cause of the Alumni Memorial Hall 
before every living alumnus through some classmate. 
The work of organization, with a view to securing 
the co-operation of the alumni in general, is already 
under way in forty classes. Almost every day re- 
ports of encouraging progress are received at the 
college. Many of the classes are already approach- 
ing the $500 mark. A significant fact is that one 
of the first subscribers to the movement was K. B. 
Surh, the first Korean graduate of Roanoke College, 
who is now in the Chinese Maritime Customs Ser- 
vice in Manchuria. Friends of the college will learn 
with peculiar interest that one of the most generous 
subseriptions has come from Dr. Julius D. Dreher, 
ex-president of Roanoke, who is now American Con- 
sul to Jamaica. 

Having received the gratifying information that 
the alumni are developing a vigorous campaign for 
funds to erect an Alumni Memorial Hall, the Execu- 
tive and Finance Committees of the Board of Trus- 
tees recently held a meeting to consider the under- 
taking. Resolutions were adopted, not only approv- 
in the conclusion that the extension of the dormi- 
tory system is at present the most pressing need ol 
the college, but also expressing high appreciation of 

generous enterprise of the alumni, and best 
wishes for the entire success of the movement. The 
committees of the trustees took co-operative action 
engaging again Frank A. Rommel, of Philadelphia, 
as architect, and instructing him to prepare immedi- 
ately plans for the twin-tower section of the dormi- 
tory system. 

The building wil] probably be let to contract in 
March, which will insure its completion by the open- 
ing of the next school year. 

In the Roanoke College Bulletin for February 
there is an abstract of an excellent paper read last 
Thanksgiving before the Classical Association of Vir- 
ginia, at the State Educational Conference. It is 
by Prof. A. W. McWhorter, Ph. D., of Hampden- 
Sidney College, whose subject is “The Place of Greek 
in our Educational System,” 





COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The regular session of the Board of Visitors of 
the College of William and Mary was held on Feb- 
ruary 11th at the college. Besides the dispatch of 
routine business, the continuance of the summer 
Session was discussed and it was decided that it 
would again be held at Dublin, Va., and an appro- 


priation was made to carry the plan into effect. 
The prospects for a session even more successtul 
than last year are excellent. Nearly all the regular 
college faculty will be on the list of instructors. 
An announcement of the courses will probably be 
published in the annual catalogue, as well in a 
separate circular, which is being prepared. This 
session of the college affords ample opporunity for 
college work, which will be accepted as credit to- 
ward degrees. Courses will also be given for those 
proposing to teach, or who have been teaching, and 
want to pursue advanced work. Prof. Ritchie, as 
heretofore, will be the director. Dublin is an ideal 
place for such a session, as the climate is fine and 
the cost of living commensurate with the resources 
of all. Board and lodging will be provided in the 
dormitories and can be also obtained in private fam- 
ilies. The session will begin June 18th and continue 
eight weeks. The authorities will be glad to hear 
from any who are contemplating attending. The 
board granted leave of absence to Prof. W. H. Hable 
for 1913-14. He will pursue a course of study at 
the University of Chicago. 

A new feature was inaugurated by the board at 
this meeting, in that a reception was given to the 
faculty, which afforded opportunity for the two 
boards to get in closer touch with each other. 

On February 17th the students of the College had 
an opportunity of listening to a discourse at the 
chapel exercises on the history and progress of that 
wonderful nation which has become such an impor- 
tant factor in the development and history of the 
East and the world. Rev. J. C. Ambler, a mission- 
ary of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Japan, made 
a very instructive and interesting talk on the 
subject. 

The results of the mid-year examinations fully 
come up to the expectations of the professors, and 
the failures were far fewer than usual. The work 
of the second term has progressed satisfactorily. 
Many accessions have been made to the roll and 
others are expected. 

We are looking forward in pleasant anticipation 
to the visit of Dr. Hamilton Holt, editor of The In- 
dependent, who comes in the interest of the Inter- 
national Peace Movement. He will speak to the 
students and faculty on the evening of March 4. 

The formation of the Society of “The Colonial 
Cavaliers” is under way, and it has been decided to 
accept the records of the College of William and 
Mary as to the proof of eligibility of its members. 

Everything seems to indicate that the Peninsula 
School Fair, of which an account was given in our 
last communication, will be a success. The bulletin 
and prize list have been printed and are being dis- 
tributed. 

The Third Congressional District Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, of which Prof. F. H. Bear, Cardwell, is presi- 
dent, has decided to hold its meeting at the College 
of William and Mary on April 26, the day after the 
School Fair, which gives an opportunity for those 
interested in both to attend with less expense. 
There is every probability of a large attendance and 
a full meeting. 

The basket ball team has had remarkable success 
this season. They have won seven games and lost 
none. 





FREDERICKSBURG NORMAL SCHOOL NOTES 


x 


Since the second term began, a number of atest 
esting things have taken place at the Fredericks 
burg Normal School. 
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On the evening of February 10th Miss Vivian 
Conway, of Fredericksburg, delivered a lecture in 
Russell Hall, on Constantinople. Miss Conway has 
traveled extensively in Europe, and has spent some 
time in Constantinople. She gave some very iter- 
esting descriptions of things in the city. 

On February 12th, Dr. W. H. Heck, of the Depart- 
ment of Education at the University of Virginla,, 
spoke to the students at the regular assem Dly period. 
Dr. Heck spent several days in Fredericksburg and 
delivered a number of lectures on School Sanitation 
and Hygiene, at the public s¢ hools and betore the 
protessional classes of the Normal School. His lec- 
tures were instructive and practical and were much 
enjoyed by those who heard him. 

A delightful concert was given in Russell Hall 
on the evening of February 15th, by the Glee Club, 
under the direction of Miss Margaret Fraser and 
by the Piano Department under the direction of Miss 
Nora Willis. A very attractive program had been 
prepared and the pupils acquitted themselves on a 

yt creditable manner. 
as Sichmond College Glee Club came to the Nor- 


mal February 28th, and gave a most enjoyable en- 
tertainment in the auditorium of Russell Hall. 

The students of the school are getting up an 
annual this year, and the clubs and organizations 
€ c . B 
have been very busy. ; . 

Among recent guests at the Normal School have 
been Dr. McConnell, president of the Radford Nor- 


mal School and State Superintendent R. C. Stearnes. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, HARRISONBURG, VA. 


Since our last month’s report the following special 
lectures have been given to our faculty and student 


body during the morning assembly period: “Early 
Church Music and Hymn Writers,” by Rev. George 
F. Cook: “The Dramatic Character of the Book of 
Job,” by Rev. B. F. Wilson, D. D.; “Medical Missions 


in China,” by Dr. Charles Lincoln. 
A notable interest in the work of the literary so- 
cieties of the school has characterized this session. 


Special studies of the great poets, Wordsworth, 
Bryant, Kipling, and others have been undertaken; 


of historical events and characters 
have been presented. For example, a special pro- 
gram was prepared for Washington’s birthday, in 
which the members of the society and the guests 
appeared in colonial costumes, representing various 
well-known thus the proceedings as- 
sumed some proportions of a_ historical 
pageant. 

The work in the sociology classes has been shaped 
recently in large measure upon current events and 
situations. The advanced class has been devoting 
special studv to the questions of immigration, 
strikes, and the international peace movement; the 
other class is giving extended attention to the prob- 
lems of rural communities, and to the rural teacher 
as a factor in rural progress. 

President Burruss has made several recent visits 
to Richmond to participate in meetings relating to 
the normal school work of the State and to the ap- 
proaching educational conferences of the State 
Teachers’ Association and other organizations. 

Miss Elizabeth Cleveland and Miss Annie Cleve- 
land of our faculty were guests last week at Hollins 
College, where the former presided at the banquet 
on the evening of the 2ist instant, celebrating 
¥Founder’s Day. 


and a number 


personazes, 


what the 
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Our school was favored a short time ago by a 
visit on the part of Mrs. B. B. Munford, Mrs. L. R. 
Dashiell, and Mr. J. H. Binford, all of Richmond, 
whose addresses to our students and faculty were 
much enjoyed. Their work among the rural schools 
of Rockingham, in co-operation with our Miss Rhea 
C. Scott, is highly appreciated by all persons con- 
cerned. 

Miss Julia Starr Preston, director of school music, 
has accomplished a fine work during the past winter 
as one of the organizers and directors of an oratorio 
society in the town of Harrisonburg. One oratorio 
was given to the public not long ago, and another 
is now under rehearsal. 

“The Spanish Gypsy,” an attractive operetta, was 
given the last of February by a large chorus made 
up of students under the direction of Miss Ruth 
Hudson and Miss Margaret Hoffman, of the faculty. 
The play was presented in the city hall to a large 
and appreciative audience, a substantial sum being 
realized in proceeds for the benefit of the school 
annual, “The Schoolma’am.” 








Lexington, Va., February 21, 1913. 

General George Washington Custis Lee, eld 
est son of General Robert E. Lee, president- 
emeritus of Washington and Lee University. 
died at his home, Ravensworth, Va.. February 
19th. His remains were brought to Lexing- 
ton where on Friday they were laid to rest 
beside the body of his illustrious father in 
the mausoleum of Lee Memorial Chapel. Sim- 
ple but impressive services were held in 
the R. E. Lee Memorial Episcopal Church. 
The procession moved from the church 
across the to the vault between 
the battalion of cadets of the Virginia Mili- 
tary Academy and the student body of Wash- 
ington and Lee, who lined the roadsides. The 
pall-bearers were the president of the student 
body and the presidents of the various classes 
of Washington and Lee, and four cadets from 
the Virginia Military Institute, the faculties 
and boards of trustees of Washington and Lee 
and the Virginia Military Institute, a repre- 
sentation from the Lee-Jackson Camp, U. C. 
V., and the vestry of the Lee Memorial Epis- 
copal Church. The members of the immedi- 
ate family present were Captain Robert HK. 
Lee, wife, and daughter, Mary Custis Lee, 
Mrs. W. H. F. Lee, of Ravensworth, Va., and 
her sons, Col. Robert E. Lee, of Washington, 
and Dr. George Bolling Lee, of New York, 
and Judge John Penn Lee, of Rocky Mount, 
Va., a nephew of General Robert E. Lee, and 
cousin of Gen. G. W. C. Lee. 


campus 
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General G. W. C. Lee served during the 
Civil War on the staff of Jefferson Davis and 
rose to the rank of major-general. From 1865 
o 1871 he was professor of civil and military 
engineering at the Virginia Military Institute. 
in 1871 he succeeded his father, General Rob- 
ert E. Lee, as president of Washington and 
Lee University, retaining this post until 1897, 
when he retired as president-emeritus. He was 
a member of the Society of Sciences, Letters, 
and Arts of England. . 

Under the will of the late Robert Parker 
Doremus, a banker and broker of New York 
City, who died February 2, Washington and 
Lee University is made residuary legatee in an 
estate amounting to more than one million 
lollars. The will, which was executed Octo- 
ber 13, 1908, after providing for several minor 
hequests and a bequest of $100,000, subject to 
a life interest of his father, Harrison Dore- 
mus, of Marion Station, Md., leaves the re- 
mainder of the estate in trust for the testa- 
tor’s wife, upon whose death it comes to Wash- 
ington and Lee. 

No authoritative statement of the value of 
the estate has yet been made. Press dispatches 
from New York placed its value at from 
£2,000,000 to $5,000,000. Mr. Charles J. Me- 


School 


Lanexa, Va., February 23, 1913. 


Virginia Journal of Education: 
Dear Editor: 

Liberty School Improvement League has been very 
busy ever since organization, and though in its in- 
fancy, has exerted a wide influence for better living 
in the community. The membership is now seventy- 

In January a good roads meeting was held, the 

rogram consisting of compositions and essays by 

upils of the school, selected readings, extracts from 
he good roads leaflet, and talks by gentlemen of 
the community. 

Fehruarv 7th the junior league gave a pie party, 
realizing $5.95, with which they will buy pictures for 
the school rooms. 

On Wednesday, February 19th, Mr. Jackson Davis 
and Superintendent W. B. Coggins visited Liberty 
school and partook of a delicious luncheon prepared 
vy the cooking class, under Miss Cleaton’s super- 
vision. 

Friday night, February 2ist, the Improvement 
League held a health meeting. Again the pupils of 
the school read papers of their own composition on 
“Vresh Air,” “The House Fly,” “Germ Carriers,” etc. 


Dermott, of New York, attorney for the exec- 
utors, has written President Smith that his 
estimate of the estate is from one to two mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. Doremus, in his will, gives no reason fot 
his bequest to the University, and as yet no 
definite reason has been found. The statement 
made editorially by several newspapers that 
Mr. Doremus was an alumnus of Washington 
and Lee, is erroneous, as the donor had had no 
connection with the institution. There was no 
knowledge at the University that Mr. Dore- 
mus had contemplated making such a gift, and 
it came as an entire surprise. 

Preparations for the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Henry Louis Smith on Wednesday, May 
7, are being pushed to completion. Commit- 
tees to be in charge of the ceremonies have 
been appointed and the program will be pub- 
lished in the near future. 

Dr. John H. Latane, professor of history, 
has accepted an invitation to lecture during 
the coming summer at the University of Chi- 
cago on the diplomatic history of the United 
States. The lectures will be in two series, one 
“The Growth of the United States as a World 
Power,” the other, “The Diplomacy of the 
Civil War Period.” 


Mews 


Other papers were read by members of the league, 
and an interesting talk given by Dr. Johnson, the 
local physician. 

ANNIE M. KING. 





Tazewell, Va., February 28, 1913. 
Editor Virginia School Journal, Richmond, Va.: 

Dear Sir: Our esteemed Journal of Education has 
been agitating the matter of bad spelling so preva- 
lent among the school children of Virginia; indeed, 
we have had some able discussions on the subject. 
I have been teaching for some years in the public 
schools of Virginia, and I wish to say that bad 
spelling is due to certain facts which are very plain 
to me. I do not expect many teachers to agree with 
me on these points. 

First. I believe that every word of two or more 
syllables, when first presented to the child to learn 
to spell, should be propery divided and accented so 
as to show the correct syllabication and accent. 

Second. That a child should pronounce the word 
after he spells it. A child cannot conceive the pho- 
netic value of a word if he says cat, c-a-t. The let- 
ters mean nothing; but if he says c-a-t, cat, the let- 
ters almost say the word for him. 
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Third. We should have more oral spelling. 


When our school opened here last September I 
found that my third and fourth grade pupils were 
very poor and indifferent spellers. The second grade 
hardly had any sense of spelling. 

I set to work to ma those third and fourth 
grade children good primat pellers. To save time 
I classed them together At first they spelt iike 
this—hubbub, — h-u-bb-ub apply, a-pp-l-y; supply, 
s-u-pp-l-y, always s ing double “b,” double “p,” dou- 
ble “t.” &c.. as the case might be This was due to 
the fact that our spellers do not show much syllabi- 


cation 


My attention was first called to this by a young 
man who had taken two vears’ high school telling 
me he could never learn his spelling lessons in the 
primary and grammar grades because the words 
were not divided into svllabl 

I asked a little girl why it was that she always 
knew her spelling lesson. ‘‘Why,” she said, “I take 
my book home, get my lesson over four or five 
times, and then mamma ‘gives’ it out to me. If | 


miss anv, | study it over again and mamma ‘gives’ 


it out again, until I can spell them all.” 

That child is a good speller First. because she 
is a student: second, because she has had the ad- 
vantage of oral spelling. 

When I first began work with my third and 
fourth grade class I had them to spell orally. every 
morning and then to write the same lesson from 


dictation in the afternoon After six months I am 


able to state that out of fifteen, at least twelve are 
good primary spellers On their last examination 
test, seven made 100 per cent. and only one fell be- 
low 75 per cent. After all, perhaps, there is no 
method that will make every child a good speller, 


but I am that if, our spellers plainly divided 
the words into syllables and accented them the child 
could in a great measure help himself. 

manifested in 


sure 


how to 


Aside from the interest 
make our bovs and girls good spellers, I note an- 
other movement agitating the selection of a State 
flower for Virginia. I suggest the morning glory, 
the flower that blooms with as equal beauty beside 
the farmer's home, as beside our most palatial resi- 
dence, the flower that twines as gracefully and as 


door, as about 
v edifices: it s joyously 
on the hillside as in the meadow; it ofttimes en- 
twines itself among the and briars, but de- 
lights ever to climb the constalks in the most care- 


ubout the humble darkey’s 


willingly 


the porches of cost blooms 


we ds 


fully cultivated field I know that it will be con- 
tended that t! morning glory cannot be practically 
used for decorative purposes; but T enter this plea: 
That in the first flush of every summer and autumn 


available spot in Virginia. 
pages, cards, books, 
morning-glory could 


morning it adorns every 
If pictured or painted on print 
circulars, pamphlets, ete., the 
be used to great advantage in a beautifying sense. 
If we need other decoration, there are 
the goldenrod, apple peach blossom, etc., 
that have been chosen as emblem flowers of other 
States, but are no less our own. Then there is “our 
own” ox-eve daisy—‘‘the little daisies white that dot 
the meadow of the night’’—that we can decorate with 


flowers for 


blossom, 


to our heart's content I know that there will be 
a boom for the daisv to be the emblem flower of 
Virginia, but remember, teachers, that the farmers 


of Virginia bear the daisy no goodwill, for it is one 
of our most obnoxious weeds. It crowds into our 
clover fields and grows abundantly where we want 
pasture for our cattle. No cattle or sheep will eat 
it. Even here in this blue grass section this pest 
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has crept in. The cattle men are already watching 

and warring against its encroachment. It is a 

troublesome weed and should be stamped out. May 

such a flower never be chosen as the emblem of a 
great State. 

Respecttully, 

(Mrs. ) 


Mary S. Moore 


Prim, Va., February 24, 1913. 
Dear Editor: 

Please allow me a little space in vour Journal to 
say something of the Lincoln Colored Graded Schoo! 
in King George county. 

On January 14th, we organized a Junior School 
Improvement League Since that time we have had 
two entertainments and raised the sum of $21.50. 
We have now bought for our school two water 
coolers, individual drinking cups, a teacher’s chair, 
Webster’s International Dictionary, and oiled the 
floors. 

The League is still at work, and hopes to do more 


by the close of school. 
HENRETTA BEVERLY, 
Secretary of League. 
NOTES FROM GREENE COUNTY 
The Virginia Journal of Education: 


The first meeting of the Greene County Teachers’ 
Institute for the year, 1913, was held in the high 
school building at Stanardsville, Friday, February 7. 

The meeting opened at 11 o'clock with President 
A. C. Miller presiding, who is doing efficient work 
as the principal of the high school at Stanardsville. 

Opening prayer and remarks were made by Rev. 
Lavinder, of the Methodist church. 

Division Superintendent Miller 
made a brief but practical talk. 


was present and 
Superintendent 


Miller is not allowing the school work to go back- 
ward; but is striving to better the conditions of 
same. 

Mr. E. E. Worrell, of the State Department oi 


Education, was present, and in a most impressive 
and logical manner presented the needs of the public 
school system of Virginia. 

Then followed a general discussion of som3 im- 
portant school questions. No one present seemed 
more interested or took a greater part in these dis- 
cussions than Mr. Worrell. 

Most of the teachers, several of the trustees, and 
a number of visitors were present. 

Though our county is without a railroad, and pub- 
lic roads in a bad condition, the need of these with 
the improvement of school is being felt, and widely 
discussed: and we realize the fact when we begin 
to think the mind begins to act, when the work has 
been begun the work will be complete. 

MAGGIE DAFFERMYRE, Secretary 


Charlotte C. H., Va. 
March 4, 1913. 

Our school is a two-room one, with an enrollment 
of fifty pupils. It is out in the country, six miles 
from a high school. Our two rooms are separate, 
being about fifty feet apart. When we came here 
last fall, the buildings and grounds were in a very 
poor condition, and though all the patrons seemed 
anxious to improve conditions, no one would take 
the lead. With the help of the school children we 
cleared off the school grounds nicely, digging up 
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bushes and roots, and made them look very nice. 
Inside the school rooms we repainted the black- 
boards, polished the stoves, scrubbed the floors, put 
pretty scrim curtains, and lowered the windows 
trom the top for ventilation, according to sugges- 
tions on score card. Also we got each child to 
bring individual drinking cups. 

On February 12th, we had Patrons’ Day, at which 
the children rendered a short program. Then we 
organized a Civic School League, with an enrollment 
of twenty-one members. Since then we have en- 
rolled several more. The patrons are very much in- 
terested in the League and are working hard to get 
a, good new school for next session. We have enter- 
taining programs at our meetings, and the whole 
neighborhood is getting interested. They have never 
had a League before. 

Cassie K. Waueu, Principal. 
AYLETT CrYMES, Assistant. 





ALUMNAE OF FARMVILLE STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL DISCUSSES TIMELY MATTER 
‘ 

The local alumnae of the State Normal School held 
a most interesting meeting yesterday afternoon at 
the home of Mrs. S. Jean Boatwright, 716° Church 
street. After the transaction of routine business, 
the subject of discussion, “The Backward Pupil, ° 
was taken up. The alumnae had as guests several 
of the principals of the city who contributed valu- 
able suggestions gleaned from their experience. 

After the meeting a delicious plate was served. 

Miss Ida Watts, who led the discussion, said in 
part: 

“Progress is the prerogative and legitimate right 
of every individual, organization and State. We 
cannot cast our eye very far and not see it in every 
phase of life. Nowhere is it more noticeable than 
in the educational world. 

“Educational theories and methods are in a state 
of transition, and we witness many swings of the 
pendulum. 

“No one can tell just when some important prin- 
ciple will be enunciated. Perhaps one of the hum- 
blest teachers who is an earnest seeker after the 
truth may discover the panacea for some of our 
problems. 

“One question, however. of vital interest to every 
earnest teacher and one yet unanswered is the back- 
ward pupil. Like the poor, he is always with us. 
and when we will we may do him good, but the 
question paramount is how. When we discover how 
to aid his progress. we will have contributed untold 
help to the teachers’ problems. 

“Tf we begin to look into the causes of this de- 
ficiency, we must consider heredity, environment 
and physical ailments. such as adenoids, enlarged 
tonsils and pressing skulls. 

“Much of the stupidity caused by the latter is 
curable by simple surgical means. By recommenda- 
tion the parents will often have such troubles re- 
moved. 

“Not mere intellectual attainments is sufficient to 
fit a teacher for the work of helping the backward 
pupil. It requires high moral courage. 

“Until we sympathize, yea, until we love him and 
are imbued with that missionary spirit which char- 
wterizes the greatest of all teachers, who was the 
examplification of self-sacrifice—not until then are 
we ready for the work. 

“It is a serious thing for a pupil to attempt a 


grade and fail. We all realize the joy of achieve- 
ment and the miserable heartaches after failure. 

“Our check at the end of the month may not reg- 
ister this sacrifice of coming before school .ours, 
staying after time when weary worn; even the 
parents may not show gratitude, but the joy of 
having served one of these little ones is a satisfac- 
tion beyond compare. 

“We wish as an alumnae association, whose mem- 
bers are scattered throughout the schools of the 
city, to go on record as having pledged ourselves at 
this meeting to uphold the hands of our supervisors 
and superintendents on this work so near their 
hearts. We have care of the most sacred trust of 
the city—its youth. It behooves us to faithfully 
teach them all, and especially the backward ones. 
Is it too much to hope to see results in February?” 





Kempsville, Va., March 3, 1913. 
Editor Virginia School Journal, Richmond, Va.: 

As a member of the board of trustees for Kemps- 
ville District, Princess Anne county, I have been 
requested to give you an account of our splendid 
school in the village of Kempsville, this county. 
Four years ago we had only a small one-room frame 
building, on a lot about 50x100 feet, but by the un- 
tiring energy of our esteemed superintendent, Mr. 
C. B. Mears, who proposed and carried out to a suc- 
cessful conclusion the consolidation of four of these 
miserable little box school buildings, we now bring 
all of these outside pupils in wagons owned by our 
District to an imposing brick edifice of four large, 
well-ventilated and heated rooms, furnished with up- 
to-date desks, slate wall blackboards and a modern 
furnace. The children now enjoy a three acre cam- 
pus for their play ground. 

This innovation of a consolidation gave our divis- 
ion superintendent the opportunity to inaugurate a 
two-year high school in addition to the seven-year 
grammar grade of nine months each. 

Our present efficient principal and her competent 
assistant, Miss Annie Sanderlin, have organized at 
the writer’s suggestion two friendly rival literary so- 
cieties, known as the Robert E. Lee and Stonewaitl 
Jackson, each having its own officers, who preside at 
all meetings under strict parliamentary law. The first 
contest was on Lee’s birthday, and the subject of 
course the great commander, and was won by the 
Jackson Society. The next contest was on Washing- 
ton’s birthday, subject, George Washington, and was 
won by the Lee Society, thus tieing the score in the 
contest for the championship of the Kempsville high 
school. It would seem to the writer that too much 
importance cannot be attached to these organizations 
in the rural schools. This public speaking gives a 
pupil confidence and poise and teaches a boy or girl 
the art of expressing themselves correctly on any 
subiect. Then, too the various business meetings 
teach them parliamentary law and how to preside 
at public meetings, which will be a valuable asset to 
them in their future life. 

Misses Payne and Sanderlin are much encouraged 
and have determined to bave a strong debate before 
the close of the term to settle the question of su- 


premacy. 

The reputation of our fine new school, due to the 
hearty support given our able division superintend- 
ent, Mr. Mears, by our excellent teachers, attracted 
the attention of the Junior Order of American Me- 
chanics of Norfolk, Va., and on the twenty-second of 
last month they marched down to our ancient village 


ee. 


Peter 


— 





——- 
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of Kempsville 150 strong, with a brass band dispens- 
ing patriotic musicin memory of Washington. The Or- 
der presented our school with a fine silk American 
flag and four Bibles for the teachers’ desks. This 
was an occasion long to be remembered and was 
much enjoyed by the large audience present. Our 
four lady teachers, backed by the lady patrons of 
the school, entertained the visitors with a fine lunch, 
followed by ice cream. Over four hundred persons 
were served—quite an achievement for our little 
village. 

I trust this is not too long a letter for your valu- 
able paper, but I know how that news of a school’s 
growth always interests you, and I assure you that 
after twenty-five years of experience with city schools 
I am glad of the privilege of sending three of my 
children to this village school where I now live. 

Very respectfully yours, 
RICHARD J. ALFRIEND, 
Member of Kempsville District School Board. 


MEASUREMENT OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 
i] 

“A Scale for the Measurement of Quality in Eng- 
lish Composition,’ recently prepared at Teachers’ 
College, consists of a series of ten brief composi- 
tions arranged in order of quality and graded to a 
scale of 0 to 1000. To establish the order and the 
grading, Dr. Hillegas submitted a large num- 
ber of sample compositions to nearly five hun- 
dred individvals, and arranged ten of them in the 
order resulting from the combined judgments of all. 
The method used, which is too complicated to be 
described here, is amply set forth with the help of 
twenty tables of averages, in the September number 
of Teachers’ College Record. 

The directions for using the scale are given as 
follows: “Any specimen of English composition may 
be measured by the scale by placing the sample to 
be measured alongside the samples constituting the 
scale and determining to which it most nearly cor- 
responds.” 

Being asked recently to serve as a judge in a high 
school contest in composition, I undertook to make 
use of the Hillegas “Scale.” I got no help, how- 
ever, because all of the dozen or more papers, so 
far as the juld measure them, would fall, 
in my judgment, between two adjacent samples. I 
still had to decide for myself which was best. To 
be of practical use in judging hetween individual 
papers, the scale is not graded finely enough, espe- 
cially in the registers where differences are 
more difficult to determine. I was disappointed be- 
cause I tried to make the “Scale” do something it 
Was never 


“Scale” w 


upper 


intended to do 

Likewise the individual teacher who hopes to find 
in the “Scale a means of escaping personal respon- 
sibility and the necessity for individual judgment 
in grading themes will be even more seriously dis- 
appointed. In the first place, for this purpose the 
samples are too brief. Composition, in the larger— 
the etvmological—sense—is the bringing together 
of ideas and expressing them in the best order. 
As most of the samples consist of only a few 
sentences and none is hardly more than one good 
paragraph, the “Scale” offers practically no basis 
for evaluating compositions in this most essential 


#A Scale for the Measurement of Quality in Eng- 
lish Composition by Young People. By Milo B. Hil- 
gas. Ph. D. New York. 1912. 
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regard. In the second place, in not one of the sam- 
ples do the ideas grow out of the writer’s own first- 
hand experience out of school. The first, second, 
and third are artificial samples; the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh reproduce ideas gathered from 
history or literature texts; the eighth is an imita- 
tion of a narrative passage in a well-known English 
classic; the ninth describes a famous work of an- 
cient Greek art; and the tenth depicts a character 
in medieval history. Since all the specimens are 
lacking in vitality of thought, the “Scale” furnishes 
no means of grading compositions with reference to 
the originality and freshness of the ideas presented. 
In judging content or subject matter, then, whether 
with reference to organization or originality, the 
“Seale” is not to be used. And English teachers in 
general may thank their stars that the most im- 
portant and interesting and vital feature of theme 
reading has not been and cannot be reduced to the 
“non-thinking level.” 

And the purpose of the inventor of this “Scale” 
was not to attempt the impossible. Dr. Hillegas 
says: ‘“‘Proper Standards would make it possible 
to compare with certainty the work done in one 
school or systems of schools with that done else- 
where.’ The personal element, the element of indi- 
viduality and hence of originality, is thus eliminated 
from what the “Scale” is intended to test. But 
since the title of the work at least implies that it 
will be useful for grading individuals, teachers per- 
haps need to be cautioned against attempting to use 
the “Scale” otherwise than for the comparison of 
averages. For in dealing with large classes, the 
composition teacher tends only too much to lose 
sight of the individual, and he needs carefully to 
avoid whatever may deprive his work of the cc=- 
stant and saving necesssity of keeping alive at every 
step. He must remember that he deals in growing 
personalities, and his first duty is to develop the 
individual’s power to think for himself. A _ scale 
may be invented which will measure the degree of 
outward correctness of form and clearness of ex- 
pression; but no scale or system of grading can 
measure the thought element in composition. And 
the teacher who attempts to grade themes by a scale 
will be in danger of substituting attention to the 
comparatively unimportant details of correctness for 
attention to the essential matter of thought. 

In dealing with the non-existent “average stu- 
den*,” however, we can and perhaps must of neces 
sity put the emphasis on what is most easily meas- 


ured and graded, the outward form. And for com- 
paring one school with another or one class with 
another, with respect to the degree of correctness 


with which the average student in each writes, the 
Hillegas “Scale” is, no doubt, an admirable and use- 
ful invention. In this respect it has a value com 
parable to that of the penmanship scale reviewed 
in the December number of the Virginia Journal of 
Education by Dr. C. W. Stone. 

The great advantage in using any scale in grading 
is, of course, that the standard of judgment is a 
fixed one, whereas, without the scale, it is more o1 
less variable. Perhans if individual teachers would 
give two separate grades on each composition, one 
on form, and another on content, some such device 
as the Hillegas “Scale” would keep the standard of 
form fixed, and so be a help in theme reading. But 
the “Scale” must render its chief service not to the 
teacher of composition with his piles of themes, bu’ 
to supervisors and investigators who wish to de- 
termine the average efficiency of groups of students 
in the use of the forms of English. One wishes 
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that Dr. Hillegas had got a title for his work which 
would indicate that the “Scale” measures not so 
much “quality in English composition by young 
people” as the degree of correctness of form in the 
writing of English in schools. ; 

JAMES M. GRAINGER, 
Head of Department of English, State Normal 

School, Farmville, Va. 





During the year just passed nothing of sufficient 
merit has been done in the crusade for World Peace 
to justify the award of the Nobel Peace Prize by 
the Commission, according to the decision of the 
Commission itself. There has been considerable 
speculation in regard to whom the fortunate recip- 
ient of the prize may be in 1913, and no little 
attention has been directed toward Miss Lucile Gul- 
liver, whose book, “The Friendship of Nations,” re 
cently published by Ginn and Company, has ap- 
peared within the last twelve months. No less 
authority than Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, of the 
English department at Boston University, declares 
that Miss Gulliver’s contribution places her in the 
front rank for the Peace Prize award. 

The leading advocates of World Peace have all 
contended that a most important function of any 
educational peace campaign must be the instruction 
of school children. It is along these lines that Miss 
Gulliver, through her book, has directed her work, 
and it is of no little interest to every one associated 
with school instruction to know of the possibility 
that such a coveted award as the Nobel Prize may 
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be placed in the hands of a young woman who has 
endeavored to contribute her share toward the work 
for universal peace by making a little book for the 
young people in the schools. 

Miss Gulliver modestly disclaims any right to be 
considered in connection with the winning of the 
Nobel Prize. She says: “I am heart and soul in the 
Peace Movement, however, and I intend to devote 
my time and efforts to it. 

“My book was written for young people because 
I feel that the hope of any new movement lies with 
the rising generation. If we can instill the peace 
idea into the minds of all the children, we will 
have a vast working force for the movement when 
these children grow up.” 

Miss Gulliver is the daughter of Mrs. Emma S. 
Gulliver, principal of the Dilloway District of the 
Boston Public Schools, and has spent most of her 
life in the Massachusetts capital. Not long ago she 
took an A. B. degree at Boston University. Before 
writing “The Friendship of Nations” she confesses 
to having been responsible for another book called 
“On Nonsense Road.” After this, just to counter- 
act the effect, she says, she returned to Boston Uni- 
versity and took an A. M. degree. 

The many friends of the Peace Movement, and 
the host of teachers who have for years been con- 
tributing their share to the uplift of the world 
through the instruction of children, will earnestly 
hope that this young American woman may receive 
the large award and the considerable honors that 
are attached to the Nobel Peace Prize. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


Strate Board OF EDUCATION, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
| 


TEACHERS READING COURSES. 
Notre.—Prices given are post-paid in all cases. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1913. 


1. Class Teaching and Management by Chancel- 
lor—Harper & Brothers, New York. Single 
copies .94; ten or more copies .90. 


2. In American Fields and Forests by Thoreau and 
others—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston, 
Mass. Single copies $1.10; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 


3. Reading in Public Schools by Briggs and Coff- 
man—Row, Peterson & Company, Chicago. 
Single copies .90; ten or more copies .80. 


4. Practical Pedagogy by Barrett—D. C. Heath « 
Company, New York. Single copies .90; ten 
or mure copies .80. 


& The Mind and Its Education by Betts—D. Ap- 
pleton & Company, New York. Single copies 
$1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 


6. A Brief Course in the History of Education by 
Monroe—The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Single copies $1.20; ten or more copies $1.18. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1912. 

1. The Health Index of Children by Hoag—Whita- 
ker and Ray-Wiggins Company, San Fran- 
cisco, or J. P. Bell Company, Lynchburg, Va 
Single copies .72; ten or more copies .65. 

2. The Teacher and the School by Colgrove— 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. Single 
copies $1.10; ten or more copies $1.00. 

3. The American Rural School by Foght—The Mac 
millan Company, New York. Single coptes 
$1.12; ten or more copies $1.00. 

Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1911. 

1. How to Study and Teaching How to Study by 
McMurry—Houghton, Mifflin Company, Bos 
ton. Single copies $1.12; ten or more copies 
$1.00. 

2. The Teaching of English, Elementary Section, 


by Chubb—The Macmillan Company, New 
York. Single copies .65; ten or more 
copies .57. 


3. Civics and Health by Allan—Ginn & Company, 
New York. Single copies $1.00; ten or more 
copies .90. 


Reading Course for year ending June 30, 1910. 
1 Classroom Management, Its Principles and 


Technique by Bagley—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies $1.12; ten or 
more copies $1.00. 

2. School Hygiene by Shaw—The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Single copies .90; 
more copies .80. 


ten or 
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Paigrave’s Golden Treasury 
Old Testament Selections 


Huxley, Selections 


good books at low prices. 
material and mechanical excellence. 


standard Enylish authors. 


Standard English Classics. 








yes = 70 Fifth Avenue 


Good Books at Low Cost 


The Standard English Classies 


The Newest Books in this Series of 70 Volumes 


Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey and An Inland Voyage 


The Standard English Classics represent a distinct achievement in the manufacture of 
They are unique in the appropriateness of their editorial 
The series includes all the volumes necessary to 
meet the College Entrance Requirements in English, and many other selections from 
New volumes are being added constantly. 

Upon request the publishers will send a valuable reference pamphlet containing The 
College Entrance Requirements in English for 1913-1919, and a complete list of the 


Mea) GINN AND COMP ANY, Publishers 





Stevenson’s Treasure Island 
Lincoln, Selections 
Dickens, David Copperfield 





New York 














Mexico. 


teachers of the Western States, 
prepaid for Fifty Cents in Stamps. 
satisfied. 





WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS! 


We are the Agency for securing positions for teachers in Colorado, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Suuth Dakota, 
Washington, California, Nebraska, Nevada, Arizona, Montana, Kansas, Idaho, Utah, North Dakota and New 
Write us to-day for our Free booklet showing how we place our teachers. 

Our Booklet, ‘*‘How to Apply Fora School and Secure Promotion’’, with the laws of certification ‘of 


free to members or sent 
Money refunded if not 





ROCKY NT TEACHERS 





AGENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER.COLO. 








VIRGINIA J:OUBNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The Department strongly recommends that all of 
the teachers read the Virginia Journal of Education 
which may be counted in lieu of one of the books 
required to be read. 

The Reading Course is intended for all teachers 
holding certificates. It is designed to give infor- 
mation and cultivate a professional spirit among 
teachers. The Reading Course for each session will 
be published prior to the commencement of the 
school year (July ist). 

The examination on the Reading Course will be 
held on the last day of the regular summer exami- 
mation. It will embrace questions on the books 
chosen for the year ending June 30th, immediately 
preceding, and on the History of Education. 

With the exception of the High School, Second 
Grade, and Third Grade Certificates all certificates 
in Virginia are renewed under the following re 
quirements and conditions: 


1. The holder must furnish evidence that he has 
been a successful teacher. 


2. He must make a written statement to the effect 
that he has read five books of the State Reading 
Course (giving the names of the books) during the 
life of the certificate to be renewed. These books 
May be chosen among any of those mentioned in 
this circular whether selected for the current year 
or not. 


3. He must either attend a State Summer Schoo! 
or Institute for at least twenty consecutive days 
during the life of the certificate, and diligintly pur- 
sue the course of study prescribed by the conductor 
of such school, or he must pass a successful exami 
nation on at least two of the books of the Reading 
Course, one of which must be the History of Edu- 
cation, unless he has previously taken an examina- 
tion on the History of Education either in an 
accredited school or in a State examination. In 
any event, however, he must take an examination 
on two books. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


. CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 
i, The College 


ln the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Latin, Greek, French, Spanish, 
Italian, German, English Language, English Literature, Education, History, Feonomics, Philosophy, 
Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Astronomy, Physies, Chemistry, General Geology, Economic 
Geology, Biology, Biblical History and Literature, Sociology and Public Speaking. 

By virtue of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree of Bachelorof Arts and Bachelor of Science. 


IL Department of Graduate Studies 

This department offers opportunity for advanced instruction in the subjects taught in the College 
and of acquiring the methods of original research. The deg’ees offered are Master of Arts, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. 


fl. Department of Engineering 


Four distinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and 
Chemical Engineering and requiring for their completion four years each. Graduates of College admit- 
ted with advanced standing in Mathematics and the Sciences. Special two-year courses are arranged 
for students who are unable to afford the time and money needed for completing the full degree course 
of four years. 


IV. Department of Law 

The candidate for the LL. B. degree is required to attend three full sessions. A valuable special 
course is provided for stulents who can not attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the 
degree. The Library facilities are excellent. 


V. Department of Medicine 


The University Hospital is owned and managed by the University; advantages are given students 
of this department usually enjoyed only by internes, The Entrance Requirements are the com- 
pletion of a four-year high school course or its equivalent, and of good college courtes in Chemistry, 
Biology, and either Physics, French, or German. 


VI. Summer School 

The Summer School offers courses for college credit leading to the degree of Bache’or of Aits and 
Bachelor of Science, thus enabling +tudents to shorten the time required for these degrees. Courses are 
also offered which prepare for entrance or absolve conditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of high sebool principals, high school teachers and schoel 
administrators. 


Short courses in the College are offered for thore unable to enter at opening of sersion. Tuiticn in 
Academic Departments free to Virginians. Loan Funds available. All other expenses reduced to a 
minimum. SEND FOR CATALOGU. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Don’t you believe that 


“The Best is None too Good” 


for your school? 


Then insist on having Stepping Stenes to Literature in your school. 


These delightful readers will make your pupils acquainted with 


the best there is in English and American literature. 


plementary readers they have no equal. 


lustrated with famous pictures. 


As sup- 


The series is il- 


A First Reader, 2¢c; A Second Reader, 25c; A Third Reader, 30c; A Fourth 
Reader, 35c; A Reader for Fifth Grades, 25c, 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 
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1 New Supplementary Reading 





COE’S FOUNDERS OF OUR COUNTRY, $040 

This book, for the fourth year, is copiously il- 
lustrated with suitable pictures, and is written in a 
™ vivid and interesting style, well calculated to appeal 
™ to the imagination. The important events of our 
early history are presented in connection with the 
lives of great discoverers, explorers and founders, of 
colonies. In the selection of incident and detail, and 
in the manner of presentation, the author has also 
kept in mind the moral value of history, the reverence 
due to the memory of noble leaders, the education 
of the will which comes from early acquaintance with 
the lives of strong, forceful men. 





MIX’S MIGHTY ANIMALS, $0.40 


This work, for the fifth year, is unique, being the 
first one to introduce school children to a correct 
knowledge of some of the strange beasts and reptiles 
ofvery ancienttimes. Thechapters areas interesting 
as fairy stories. They not only describe the ap- 
pearance and mode of life o the dinosaur, the 
triceratops, the megatherium, the mastodon, and 
various other mighty animals, but also explain how 
men have acquired and are still acquiring so accurate 
a knowledge concerning those terrible creatures. 
The illustrations are of the same quality as the text— 
accurate, interesting and instructive. 





Send for our illustrated Guide to Good Reading, 
describing 255 attractive volumes 





American Book Company 


NEW YORK 


CINCINNATI 


CHIGAGO 





